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The President's Message | 





Durinc the years of our existence as a national organization we have 
been fortunate in establishing a great number of associations whose particular interest 
has been that of the child in the elementary school. With the need for greater realiza- 
tion on the part of the parents of the value of preschool training, we have emphasized 
preschool circles and study groups dealing with the fundamentals of child hygiene and 
psychology. The advantages of these groups are evident. Their helpfulness has been 
clearly demonstrated, but it is our desire to stress once more the need for conference 
groups as a function of the high school parent-teacher association. 


Aut that we have done for the preschool child and the elementary school 
child has been to try to prepare him for the time when he will no longer be under 
our direct care and guidance. As he is entering high school he is learning to express 
his independence of home and family ties. It is a natural development, but parents 
need a better understanding of how to assist in making the happiest adjustments for 
youth. Modern times require the exchange of opinion and experience. 


Tue viewpoint of the high school student cannot and should not be ignored. 
It may be a viewpoint that requires our consideration because it is so radically dif- 
ferent from our own that it challenges our best efforts to justify our adult position 
or to modify it. It may be a viewpoint that reflects the adult world in exaggerated 
terms, and needs to be made a more conservative estimate of “the good.” It may be 
that youth has flaunted “self-expression” to the exclusion of its better self, and has 
in reality lost sight of the self that ought to remember its responsibilities and duties 
as well as its opportunities and pleasures. 


Autrs need conferences on topics that relate to those who have reached 
young manhood and womanhood because they, too, are uncertain as to standards both 
social and spiritual. The adult world needs to stabilize itself if it hopes to meet 
success in protecting children. And adults will find in parent education classes and 
conference groups the opportunity for self-determination. 


. 

Too frequently parents who join the parent-teacher association of the ele- 
mentary school fail to continue their membership in the high school association. Both 
preschool and high school units are also essential, each in its particular field. Look 
at your community and determine if you as members of child welfare organizations . 
are doing your utmost for children of all ages. Join the high school parent-teacher 
association whether you have children of high school age or not; if they are younger 
you will have opportunity to foresee and anticipate problems; if they are older, you 
may learn to understand them better because of their past problems. 


Perini 12 iradeoride 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Contented 


Parents 








“If we must quarrel with our husbands, 
let us do it anywhere but at home.” 


I told you always to put them in the hall 

closet. Yes, Barbara, YES. . . . Can’t 
you get a banana for recess yourself? .. . 
Oh, no, don’t take a banana, I’m making 
custard. Aren’t there any cookies? Well, 
wait a minute. I'll give you a nickel and 
you can buy something. Have you a nickel, 
Alec, darling? Well, Michael can run out 
and get the change. Oh, you have to catch 
the early train this morning? Goodness! 
I didn’t understand. I’m afraid Nora won't 
have the bacon ready. Could you manage 
with cereal this morning? I know you don’t 
like it, but—Barbara, do stop sniffing. 
Where’s your clean handkerchief? Why 
didn’t you put that one in the laundry bag? 
. . . Well, take one of mine, in the: left- 
hand drawer. . . . Left-hand. Do you 
know it’s half past eight? I’m simply going 
to get you children a clock. Then if you’re 
late, it’s your own fault. Nora, is the coffee 
almost ready... ?” 

It’s familiar to all of us, unfortunately. 
Barbara goes-to school crying. You discover 
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Jis where are your rubbers? . . . But 


By Atice D. KEL Ly. 
Illustrated by G. L. Beattie 


that Jack has 
taken advantage 
of the scramble 
to leave his oat- 
meal untouched. 
Michael’s tooth- 
brush found dry 
for the third time 
this week makes 
you grind your 
teeth in maternal 
despair. And 
when the one man 
on earth flings 
down his napkin 
and races down 
the street train- 
ward without stopping to kiss you good-bye, 
you feel like a failure; and you are. 

Supper hour is not much better. You're 
all tired then. The grocery man has been 
impertinent, the wrong things delivered ; 
the cleaning bill has been bigger than you 
expected ; and your best friend has just told 
you of something particularly unkind some- 
one has said about you. With a plate piled 
high with cookies on the supper table, 
Michael and Jack must fight over one; and 
Barbara takes this time to have a bad at- 
tack of inferiority complex—which we all 
know must be dealt with at once, and pa- 
tiently. About this time your husband be- 
gins to wonder, not sotto voce, if a little 
good old-fashioned discipline wouldn’t be 
the thing, instead of all these new-fangled 
ideas which don’t seem to do much good, 
anyway, as far as he can see. You are mis- 
understood, and so are the children. 

This sort of thing, and a good deal more 
like it, is much more frequent and more 
important than most of us care to admit. 
Children make a great deal of confusion, 
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but they don’t stand it well in their back- 
ground. Children can be, and sometimes 
are, a comfort for our declining years. ‘They 
can be the fulfillment of dreams, the reali- 
zation of ambitions; that which makes us 
resigned to the suburbs or the small town, 
and to giving up afternoon bridge; or that 
which makes us count broken nights and 
tormented days as a small price for what 
we are getting. 

They may not, and must not, be safety 
valves for our nerves, and scapegoats for 
our inadequacies. 


T this point I can hear one large ma- 
A ternal cry of protest arising from ‘a 
composite maternal throat. But I still 
maintain that some of the major sources 
of discipline or lack of discipline are: Moth- 
er’s and Father’s last quarrel, the going 
over of the bills at the first of the month, 
the inadequate help in the kitchen, the fears 
from which all parents suffer for the future 
of their children, or the fact that most 
mothers, in these days of high prices and 
no servants, feel it their duty to be five 
women at once. 

I have never written a paper nor given 
a lecture, I think, in which I have not in 
some way mentioned the need for stability 
in children’s lives. I shall not break my 
record now. The most important thing, I 
firmly believe, for any child, is a stable 
foundation for his universe. Think it over. 

A child’s life requires more ad- 
justments than most adults re- 
member. Children are not only 
learning new facts, and receiving 
new impressions, but they have to 
relate those facts and those im- 
pressions to each other and to 
everyday life. Every natural crav- 
ing, wish, desire, or impulse that 
they have has to be either con- 
trolled or in some way modified 
or redirected. They grow easily 
confused and bewildered, and it 
is not surprising. They have not 
yet learned not to be at the mercy 
of their emotions, and they have 
not had time—luckily for the fu- 
ture of the world—to acquire a 
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philosophy of resignation and acceptance. 
Now, they cannot depend on the world to 
help them. Their playmates will be unkind, 
their teachers frequently too hurried to give 
them individual attention. There will al- 
ways be someone with more worldly pos- 
sessions than they. However kindly they 
are brought up, there will be outside forces 
to cause in them fear and distrust and tran- 
sient unhappinesses. The one place in which 
they should be able to find not only refuge 
but honesty and quiet, and something upon 
which they can invariably depend, should 
be their home. 


HE answer, of course, seems at first 
Yam very simple. And it is an answer 
which I am willing to bet heavily has been 
offered, at one time or another, to every 
young mother now living, by one or an- 
other of her acquaintances. It is, simply: 

“‘Systematize your household. Get up an 
hour earlier, and have things running be- 
fore your husband and the children come 
down. Give each child some simple task, 
and see that he does it. Tell your maid 
when she first comes, gently but firmly, 
exactly what is expected of her—and then 
do not allow any deviation from this 
routine. Plan your meals ahead. Have a 
budget, and stick to it. Make it clear to 
your husband that he cannot expect to have 
things done the way he wants them, unless 
he can afford to pay for servants. Don’t 
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“Even in these hard times peace and harmony lie within 


the grasp of every average family.” 
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stand any nonsense from anyone. 
so on, and so forth. 

The only objection to all this is, of 
course, that what children need are con- 
tented parents, not efficiency experts. And 
few parents who are human enough to love 
and have children care to run their homes, 
their families, or each other like a railroad 
system, or an old-fashioned orphanage. 
Most of us are fond enough of our hus- 
bands to want them to be comfortable at 
home without reproaching them with the 
fact that they can’t afford to pay a butler’s 
wages. Most of us find it rather difficult 
to permit Norah no deviation from routine 
on one of her bad 


... And 


whose window Jack has just broken, tends 
to give commands to Barbara and to 
Michael in tones which anyone would an- 
swer with an “I won't.” In a house where 
it is impossible to read Little Women, 
to get the electric train to working again, 
or to do home work without being inter- 
rupted by Father’s roaring because, actually, 
it’s been a bad day in the Street, or by 
Mother’s voice rising because, to be honest, 
her new dress simply doesn’t fit—why, what 
would be “nerves” in adults, and what is 
“bad temper” in children, grows like the 
well-known noxious weed. 

When rules and routine are alike de- 
: pendent upon pa- 





days, when we can 
still remember the 
vigils she shared 
with us when Jack 
was so ill, all the 
times she brought 
us coffee in bed be- 
fore Barbara came, 
and that four weeks 
she waited for her | 
wages when Alec 
had to have the 
operation on his 


in Toronto. 





Mrs. Kelly has lived in 
France and in Canada, as well | 
as in this country. For a time | 
she was on the staff of St. | 
George’s School for Child Study, 
She is a lecturer 
on child training and contrib- 
utes articles to a number of na- 
tional magazines. 
mother of five children. 


~ | rental moods, there 
are two far-reaching 
effects of which to 
be certain. One is 
that all offenses ap- 
| pear equally impor- 
| tant. Another is that 


She is the 


convenience too 
| often governs disci- 
| pline. 
| 


A quotation from 
Robert Benson will 
_\| illustrate the first 











throat. Few of us 
would be fit to speak to if we had to rise 
three mornings running at half past five to 
“systematize” before breakfast. And as far 
as keeping to the budget goes, those of us 
who have faced epidemics, raises in rent, 
and important clients home for dinner three 
nights in one week, not to mention that in- 
explicable and expensive complaint in the 
vitals of the family car, can laugh quietly 
over it together. We don’t need to write 
or read about it. 

To state an obvious fact briefly, a family 
is composed of individuals—all with rights, 
all with preferences, and all with problems. 
And before going on to discuss what should 
be done about this, we must first consider 
in what way discontented parents actually 
are a handicap to their children. 


EETHING parents are responsible for 
negativism and irritability. For Mother, 
fresh from an altercation with a neighbor 
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point. He said when 
he was expelled from school: “I was afraid 
of my father’s anger; but I was consoled 
by the thought that his wrath on this oc- 
casion could not possibly be any greater 
than it had been when I upset the goldfish 
bowl.” It does seem true that with those 
of us who believe ourselves to be sensitively 
organized, upsetting the goldfish bowl and, 
let us say, lying seem to become equal house- 
hold crimes, when we have guests coming 
to dinner and our maid has failed us or 
the soufflé has fallen. 

As regards convenience: While Father is 
resting, for instance, it is a more heinous 
offense to be noisily playful than it is to 
be quietly sneaky, or disagreeable. And 
when Mother has friends coming for 
luncheon, asking legitimate questions is, to 
judge by results, far more of a delinquency 
than slapping Baby Sister in the face would 
be on the day when Mother has heard that 
Father has had a raise in salary. 
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Children’s ideational memories develop 
slowly, and their powers of analysis still 
later. But the impressional memory would 
seem to start very shortly after birth; and 
this sensitivity to impression makes home 
atmosphere exceedingly important to chil- 
dren. Inconsistency or moodiness in the 
adults with whom they live creates in chil- 
dren a sense of depression and of actual in- 
justice; and as soon as they can place this 
injustice where it belongs, can be sure that 
it is injustice, they take the dangerous course 
of staying away from home as much as pos- 
sible. 

I am convinced that many of the adoles- 
cent problems by 


something warm and secure has gone, leav- 
ing in its place discomfort and doubt which, 
carried into the teens, may easily prove an 
alarming and permanent doubt of marriage 
and of family life itself. 

Yet, with servants, bills, marriage, and 
humanity as they are, how can we ensure 
serenity to a modern home? It is a truism 
that we cannot give out what we do not 
possess; therefore, before we give serenity 
we must ourselves be serene. And the ways 
to this happy ending are devious, indeed. 
For chaos reduces some of the sweetest 
women in the world to shrewishness ; while 
system sends others just as sweet but more 

temperamental to 











which we've all been ff 
so bored at bridge 
parties come from 
the fact that boys 
and girls are all too 
frequently expected 
to read, like barom- 
eters, parental 
weather signals. 

In any anecdote 
one hears, there is 
so much of this: 
“Last Monday I me; 
had a perfectly terri- 
ble day. I couldn’t 
sleep, I was so 
worried — this de- | 


now. 





RESPONSIBLE 
By Kerrn PRESTON 


“Yes, sir!” says Willy, “I was wild! 
But it does sober up a child 

To have to show his parents how 
A fellow should be brought up 


“T have to show ma how to win me 
And help the old man discipline 


I tell you it is no child’s play 
To train the parents of today.” 





the doors of the in- 
sane asylum. The 
only reasonable thing 
is for parents to 
agree upon what 
things try their 
nerves and tempers — 
most, and wherever 
possible, eliminate 
them. For instance, 
if cooking bacon and 
eggs in the morning 
hours makes us snap 
at helpless little 
ones, then let us 





| From Father (E. P. Dutton & Co.) serve a simpler 











s breakfast, and do it 








pression, you know. 
And then Trix must come leaping in about 
eleven thirty—just as I got to sleep—with 
half a dozen of her friends, and start bab- 
bling on the porch under my window. I 
told her what I thought of late hours. .. .” 
Or: “Bob and I had just got ready to go 
out the other night—he was tired, and so 
was I—when I found that Richard had 
taken the car. He’s too young to have a 
car out in the evening, and I told him so.” 


ARENTS who quarrel make the founda- 
Pion of existence tip and heave. It 
doesn’t take real quarrels, either. Just the 
heated argument over a game, the coldly 
courteous difference of opinion about one 
in-law or another, the tearful discussion of 
the monthly bills—and, for the children, 
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pleasantly. If the 
healthy play of our children inevitably and 
illogically drives us distracted, then set 
apart a room or a portion of a room—if 
it has to be the pantry, the bathroom, or 
the guest room—and banish our children 
thereto for a part of each day so that our 
contact with them shall be placid during 
their remaining waking hours. Let us ques- 
tion ourselves and our discipline to find out 
what is real and what is projection. Don’t 
rationalize. If we must quarrel with our 
husbands, let us do it in the subway, at a 
soda fountain, in the park—anywhere but 
at home, and don’t call the aftermath—dis- 
cipline. 
If we can’t have a perfectly ordered house 
and happy children, let us learn to ignore 
(Continued on page 376) 
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The 
Piratical Robin 


By ADELAIDE HAMLIN THIERRY 
Illustrated by Arthur Herrick 


AD I not been smarting under my 
H= Anthony’s latest flippancy — 

a fling at the surplus avoirdupois 
which both the doctor and the mode were 
plotting to reduce to a negligible quantity 
—TI might not have lingered over Mr. Wil- 
liam Davies’ little jingle. Anthony, going 
on eighteen, possessed the characteristic 
adolescent mind, revelling in wit rather 
than in wisdom. Yes, that very avoirdupois 
was really attributable to Tony, to Tony 
and his sister Ann combined. It was an 
armor demanded by nature as a protective 
measure against the encroachments and 
acidities of rebellious adolescence. To re- 
turn to the jingle: 


So when I see this robin now, 

Like a red apple on the bough, 

And question why he sings so strong, - 
For love, or for the love of song?— 

Or sings, may be for that sweet rill 
Whose silver voice is never still— 

Ah, now there comes the thought unkind, 
Born of the knowledge of the mind, 

He sings in triumph that last night 

He killed his father in a fight. 

And now he’ll take his mother’s blood— 
The last strong rival for his food. 
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Yes, I felt a fellow sympathy for those 
old robins. Youth was the same the world 
over. When your young didn’t need you 
any more to tie up shoestrings, or to explain 
the least common multiple, they proceeded 
to experiment, more or less unconsciously, 
in various methods of suppression. Yet that 
they really did desperately need the love 
and guidance of their elders at this critical 
time in their lives I had to admit, as the 
heinousness of Tony’s jibe receded some- 
what into the distance before the ludicrous 
picture of father and mother robins’ igno- 
minious extinction. But what must be our 
“line”? (This lapse into youthful lingo 
seemed to me, by the way, a promising sign 
that I was prepared to “stoop to conquer.” ) 
The conclusion of some hours of wrestling 
with the subject was that certain very im- 
portant qualities must be possessed, or in- 
tensively cultivated, by us parents if we 
would escape extinction, or something al- 
most as bad, neglect. Foremost among these 
were at least three traits: broadmindedness, 
friendliness, and humor. 
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Broadmindedness 

HE average young person of today is, 

luckily, somewhat educated. He does 
not possess all the erudition that he thinks 
he does. As one father well put it, “No 
one can compete with Howard, Jr., in 
knowing so many things that aren’t so!” 
The schools and colleges are taking our 
young people very seriously (whether the 
reverse is true or not), and keeping them 
very busy; and the result is bound to be 
some functioning of the mind, or one less 
student in school or university. With this 
alert- if not deep- mindedness we older 
people, growing probably somewhat men- 
tally lazy and frazzled, must compete. If 
we would survive we must 
not lapse into comfortable 
lethargy. We must not 
merely exercise reason and 
judgment, which our 
daily task as homemakers 
and parents makes more 
or less indispensable, but 
we must inform ourselves. 
We must grow broad- 
minded, not only through 
the wisdom of past experi- 
ences, but through new in- 
formation, new contacts, 
and new experiences. Sev- 
eral mothers of my ac- 
quaintance are taking 
courses of study at the 
same institutions at which 
their daughters are study- 
ing. I recall a charming 
Spanish lady, mother of 
four grown sons, who is 
studying piano and “stage 
deportment”’ at one of the 
large conservatories of 
music. Even the obstacles 
of a strange tongue have 
not dampened her ardor. - 


Friendliness 
ECONDLY, we parents 
must be friendly with 

our sons and daughters. . 
And this friendliness is not -- 
to be confused with emo- 
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tional outbursts of affection and indulgence. 
By this sort of friendliness 1 mean intelli- 
gent understanding, congeniality, and wise 
helpfulness. When sixteen-year-old Ann 
waxes ecstatic over Ravel’s compositions, as 
we make the beds together, I must not look 
blank, nor benignly interested. I must know 
something about the work of this brilliant 
French composer, and have a respectable 
opinion ready. When my son’s hobby 
changes (and how kaleidoscopically it can 
change!) from philately to steel engravings, 
I must “brush up” and be able to discuss 
with seemly intelligence possible purchases 
from our print- and bookseller’s catalog. 
I must, in short, be a good friend, and try 
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—— 
to discuss their latest: interest with an alert 
and friendly listener.” 
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to enjoy what my young people are enjoy- 
ing. They must like to come into my room, 
settle back in my blue wing chair, and dis- 
cuss their latest interest with an alert and 
friendly listener. This constant “brushing 
up” is an exasperating interference with 
one’s own interests and hobbies, but after 
all, what is more interesting than being a 
real friend to these delightful young peo- 
ple? 
Smiling Through 
ASTLY, perhaps the most efficacious “life 
preserver” of all is the gift of humor. 
With what pathetic eagerness do these gay 
young things, a little perplexed sometimes, 
if not burdened, by a rather heavy school 
routine, reach out for a new detective story, 
or the “funny page” of the daily paper! 
And the more seriously they work the 
greater is the reaction toward the trivial 
and the ludicrous. Hence, too, their love 
of repartee—one domain, at least, in which 
they display, without urge, their mental 
“fitness” ! 

Here again is a hint to the wise. We 
parents must cultivate a sense of humor. 
We must relax and recognize the fact that 
fun is as important an adjunct to a well- 
regulated family life as cod liver oil, and 
administer it with just as much grim con- 
centration and sense of virtue. Can we not 
see the funny side of some of the many 
petty disputes that mar the serenity and 
happiness of almost every family’s routine? 


Many of the “funnies” concern themselves 
with the ridiculousness of adolescence. 
“Syncopating Sue,” “The Boy Friend,” and 
“The Young Lady Across the Street” do 
no more amusing things than those which 
happen in all our families every day. But 
we do not always possess the insight to 
utilize them artistically in making a point. 
Not all perplexities can be laughed away, 
but a large percentage of the problems of 
adolescence may profitably be disposed of 
in that way. Ann has a bad habit of dis- 
playing her elbows on the table. Yet it is 
hardly a grave enough fault to warrant 
devoting the breakfast time to its correc- 
tion, and starting the day all wrong. ““What 
lovely dimpled arms!” coos Father smoothly, 
eyeing the offending members archly in the 
midst of his serving of the cereal. Where- 
upon everybody laughs, and the elbows dis- 
appear under the table rarely to emerge 
again. 

Unless, indeed, we can anticipate with 
equanimity the fate of father robin, we 
must train ourselves for parenthood with 
the same system and alertness that is ex- 
pected of our young people in their tasks 
of schoolroom, university, or office. We 
must be well informed that our children 
may respect us; we must be friendly that 
they may love us; and we must be light- 
hearted that they may seek, not shun, our 
society. 





MINNEAPOLIS! 
May 15, 1932 


The “full quota” plan for the N. C. P. T. convention to be held in 
Minneapolis in May is appealing to many states. Illinois and Iowa 
shared first place as honor states early in the fall of 1931 by pledging 
to send their full delegate attendance to the convention. Pennsylvania is 
a close second in her pledge. Is your Congress pledging support for this 
plan? Jt cannot afford not to be fully represented at the convention! 
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Babies 
in a 
Russian 
School 


© Press Cliché 


A. Homemade 
Nursery School 


HE nursery school By ELEANOR HussEy SMITH long way, and that his 
has arrived. Modern Jijystrated by Wynna Wright ‘taining during his first six 


educators agree that 

the average parent is no more fitted to train 
the child under school age than to teach his 
older brother or sister whose education has 
long since been turned over to trained teach- 
ers. How Janet eats her dinner, how David 
takes his midday nap, how Shirley learns to 
put on her own clothes—all these questions 
and many more are being recognized today 
as of even more significance than how these 
children learn to read and write when they 
reach school age. 

Until recently Howard’s parents were 
thought to have done 
their duty for him 
if they fed and 
clothed him, nursed 
him through measles, 
and generally kept 
him going until he 
was six years old 
when his ‘‘educa- 
tion” could begin. 
Today we know that 
by the time Howard 
is six months old his 
education has al- 
ready advanced a 
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. Towa Child Research Station 
Cooperation starts early. 


years is more important 
than all the schooling that follows. 

So rapid has been this change in view- 
point, so many are the agencies studying 
the question of how best to guide the little 
child, and so great is the fund of knowledge 
being built up on the subject that no ordi- 
nary parent can hope to keep abreast of the 
times. Only in the nursery school, under 
the care of experts, can Billy and Jane have 
the advantages of the most improved meth- 
ods of learning to do all those things which 
must form the foundations for their whole 

lives. And so the 

nursery school is 
here. 

But is it? In most 
of the larger cities, 
yes, and in many 
smaller communities, 
although all too 
often even there it 
is available only to 
those children whose 
parents can afford to 
pay well for it. The 

_ great majority of 
the children of pre- 
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school age today will never have a chance 
to attend a nursery school; nor will their 
younger brothers and sisters; nor, possibly, 
even their children. Does that sound too 
pessimistic? Scarcely, when one realizes the 
thousands of small towns in this country 
today where there are not even kinder- 
gartens. My own children have never been 
able to have the kindergarten training which 
was taken for granted in my own education 
in the city a generation ago. As for a 
nursery school, that is but a Utopian dream 
for most of the mothers of America today. 


Establishing a Routine 

ust our children, then, be deprived 
M of the benefits of modern preschool 
training? To a certain extent, yes. But not 
entirely, for thoughtful parents can repro- 
duce in their own homes many of the 
features which make these schools so valu- 

able. 
Possibly the most vital factor in nursery 
school training is the orderly routine that 
is followed. Of course all modern mothers 
are aware of the advantages of regularity 
in child training. We try to give Marjorie 
her meals on time, and to put her to bed 
at the same hour every night. But the 
nursery school routine goes much farther 
than that. It applies to such things as 
washing and dressing, resting and playing. 


For in- 
r) 


stance, when 
4 


Marjorie 
/) 










came in from 
play for her 
lunch, she 
would be 
taught a def- 
inite proce- 
dure. She 
would go to 
the cloak 
room, stand 
in front of 
her own 
locker, take 
off her hat 
and her mit- 
tens, place 
them on their 


} 


f 
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shelf, take off her coat, hang it up by its 
loop, sit on the floor by the locker, take off 
her rubbers, put them side by side in their 
place, then take off her leggings and hang 
them up. Next she would go at once to 
the bathroom, go to the toilet, then to her 
hooks (marked by her name or other insig- 
nia) where she would take her washcloth, 
step to the basin, put in the stopper, turn 
on the water, wash her face, and then wash 
her hands—palms, backs, wrists, fingers. 
Then she would remove the stopper, rinse 
out the bowl as it emptied, wring out her 
washcloth, return it to its hook, take her 
towel, dry her face and then her hands— 
palms, backs, wrists, fingers—replace the 
towel, take her comb, step to the mirror, 
comb her hair, and finally return the comb 
to its place and leave the bathroom. All 
this she would do in exactly the same way 
every day, and with the minimum of assis- 
tance and reminding from the teacher. 
Does that all seem to be much ado about 
nothing? It is designed to save much ado. 
For the more times an act is performed in 
the same way, the sooner it becomes auto- 
matic; which means that the energy other- 
wise used to decide just what to do next is 
released for other uses. It is like learning 
the multiplication tables. We could go 
through life without knowing them, but it 
saves a lot of brain power if, when we see 
7 x 8, we automatically put down 56, 
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instead of having to figure it out. 
And in these days, with our con- 
stant speeding up of living and the 
consequent strain on our nerves, 
the more acts we can reduce to 
automatism, the better. 

Of course in our homes, geared 
for adults as well as for children, 
it is well-nigh impossible to estab- 
lish such a routine, and live up to 
it. Still, if we realize how neces- 
sary in child training is the ele- 
ment of regularity, we can at least 
progress in the right direction. 


Child-Size Equipment 
E have referred to the lockers for the 
Wi children's wraps. These are typical 
of another advantage of the school over the 
average home—the furnishings are built to 
fit the children. Little dining tables and 
chairs, low shelves for toys and low tables 
to play at, pictures hung on a level with 
the children’s eyes, even diminutive wash 
bowls and toilets in the bathrooms. And 
they are all of such sturdy construction 
that the children are not hedged in by con- 
stant warnings not to harm the furniture. 
Here is a situation which may be par- 
tially duplicated in the home. The small 
but sturdy tables and chairs can be bought 
in any toy shop. Our set is still “going 
strong,” though three meals a day have been 
served at it for over five years. Although 
the tiny bathroom equipment is not prac- 
ticable in many of our homes, low steps can 
be provided (either bought or improvised 
at home) that enable the child to attend to 
his own needs. Hooks in closets can easily 
be placed low enough for the toddler to 
hang up his own things. Or, if there are 
several children in the family, it is worth 
while to build some lockers similar to those 
in the nursery schools. We have found 
four feet high by two feet wide a good size 
for each, with a shelf above for hats; a 
shelf below for rubbers and galoshes; and 
space in between to hang coats, sweaters, 
and leggings. 
Two generations ago Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman stressed the importance of child-size 
equipment, but we ignored her advice. 
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Self-Help 
LOSELY allied with the matter 
. Ci of having equipment of suitable 
size is that of training the child to 
help himself. With locker hooks at 
the correct height, small Jack can 
with fairness be expected to put away 
his own wraps, and get. them again 
when he needs them. Soon he is put- 
ting them on himself, even the rub- 
bers, and fastening the buttons. 
Too often we mothers are wont to 
do such things for him. It is so much 
easier at the moment to tie a shoe- 


Eww: lace than to give a lesson in bow- 


tying to an impatient three-year- 
old. But that lesson repeated a few times 
will not only save us far more time in the 
long run, but will engender in the child 
a valuable sense of self-reliance. 


Graded Toys 


HE nursery school is also well equipped 
with suitable toys. Of course most of- 
our homes are stocked with playthings, 
often too many of them. But are they suit- 
able? Two-year-old Donald very likely has 
an electric train because Father knew he 


. himself would enjoy playing with it. Per- 


haps three-year-old Evelyn has a doll so fra- 
gile and so daintily dressed that she is per- 
mitted to hold her only on state occasions. 

The toys in the school are probably far 
less expensive than these, but more inter- 
esting to the child. In fact, one of the most 
encouraging features of the nursery school 
playthings is that an ingenious parent can 
provide similar things for his child at a 
minimum of expense. 
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Plenty of building blocks there should 
be, but instead of the intricate affairs sold 
in the stores they should be big and sturdy. 
Several 2 x 4 pieces of lumber, cut into one- 
foot, two-foot, and four-foot lengths, to- 
gether with some small wooden boxes such 
as may be collected from the grocery store 
(being careful that they are free from 
splinters) can be built into wonderful 
houses, garages, and what not. If you are 
so fortunate as to have a big attic, give 
Bobby a can of red paint and a brush and 
let him paint his blocks himself. You may 
be surprised at how much of the paint 
actually goes on the blocks. 

The big toy stores always show elaborate, 


fully-equipped doll 


as herself, undressing and dressing it in 
some of her outgrown clothing—inciden- 


tally getting practice in how to put clothes 
on herself. 


Group Play 

HERE is another feature of the nursery 
school which the individual parent can- 

not well provide for his child. That is the 
advantage of having a large group of chil- 
dren of the same age. Many a mother has 
been astounded to learn that her child who 
“could not be hired to eat spinach” calmly 
ate her whole portion of that vegetable 
when she saw all the others doing it. And 
the afternoon nap, often almost impossible 
to achieve with a 





houses. I found in 
a nursery school an 
idea for a substitute 
just as good ; better, 
in fact, because it 
allows more varied 
use and more play of 
the imagination. It 
is made from two 
pieces of wall board, 
each four feet 





Mrs. Smith is a graduate of 
Vassar and taught school for 
four years before she married a 
fellow teacher. She is themother 
of four children and has based 
this article on experience with 
the problems of children of 
nursery school age. 


small boy alone, be- 
comes a matter of 
course to him when a 
dozen other little 
boys are napping, 
too. The aggressive 
child learns to give 
in to others, and the 
shy child to stand up 
for his rights. And 
__| all learn how to take 








square, with a door- 
way cut in one, a window in the other. 
These, reinforced with wood around the 
edges and supplied with angle irons on the 
bottom so they will stand up, can convert 
a corner of the room or of the garden into 
a playhouse large enough for Jean and 
Betty themselves to play in. 

For more active outdoor play, a short 
ladder set up against a big packing box, a 
plank across a sawhorse, and a sand pile 
will suffice to keep the younger children 
amused for hours. 

For drawing there should be big sheets 
of Manila paper and fat crayons. But with 
the younger children, the two- and three- 
year-olds, be careful about giving typical 
kindergarten material suitable for the four- 
and five-year-olds who have acquired greater 
control of their hand and arm muscles. In 
general, the smaller the child, the larger 
should be his playthings so as to develop 
the larger muscles. A two-year-old can 
play with profit with a doll almost as big 
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turns, that valuable 
lesson that has been called the cornerstone 
of civilization. 

Here the large family has the advantage 
over the small one. However, even in the 
large family there is not a group of chil- 
dren of the same age. About the only way 
for the individual parent to get such a group 
is to go out and recruit it from the high- 
ways and byways. If there are in your com- 
munity several families with preschool chil- 
dren, it may be feasible to have the moth- 
ers take turns caring for the whole crew 
(providing, of course, that they are mothers 
who can be warranted not to feed your 
child on pickles and doughnuts between 
meals). ' 

One group of mothers I know has found 
it an excellent plan to have the children 
play together in the morning, and all have 
their lunch together at noon. Then, im- 
mediately after lunch they return home to 
have their naps in their familiar quiet. 


(Continued on page 376) 
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A\musing the 
. Sick Child 4 


By Miriam E. Mason 
Illustrated by G. L. Beattie 


ES, the danger’s over now and 

Y Glenna’s going to be all right,” an- 
swered Mrs. Brown whose little girl 

has just passed through a hard attack of 


measles. She sighed and smiled ruefully. 
“But the hardest part’s just beginning.” 


“Yes, I was nearly ready for the hos- 
pital myself by the time Jean was over 
typhoid fever. I never knew he had such 
a horrible disposition.” 

“Yes, convalescence is bad, but is it as 
bad as quarantine?” I added my own quota 
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When I looked questioning, she con- 
tinued, “She’s so restless now and so cross 
and nothing suits her. She doesn’t want 
to stay in bed as the doctor orders, she 
doesn’t want to eat when he says, and— 
oh dear me!” 

Another friend who had come along 
past the Brown front porch stopped to add 
her word of sympathy. 
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of experience. “If you want to discover 
just how quarrelsome your children are, try 
penning them up behind a quarantine sign 
as I did mine when Betsy had scarlet 
fever!” 

About that time little Mrs. Gay, whom 
we all like (and I think secretly envy), 
joined the porch-step conclave. She has 
more children than any of us—four, to be 
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exact—yet they do not seem to worry her. 
We neighbors have often agreed that she 
seems more like a jolly big sister to her 
four than a mother. 

“When Doris was three she had a light 
attack of scarlet fever which affected her 
heart, with the result that she had to stay 
in bed most of the time for several weeks, 
so we went through all the ordeals of 
quarantine, convalescence, indoor confine- 
ment, and so forth at one time,” said Mrs. 
Gay. “And to make it worse, we lived in 
a three-room city apartment. At first | 
thought I’d lose my mind, but I decided 
that it would be 


child on the inevitable days when the child 
is sick, quarrelsome, restless, kept indoors 
by weather, quarantine, and so forth. 


The Sick Room 


ELL people do not always 

realize the vital importance 
of attractive surroundings to a 
sick child whose nervous system 
is like an Xolian harp, affected by things 
which might not touch a well person. 
The room should be neat, and free from 
stuffy odors; the bedspread should be fresh 
and of dainty color; pillow slips often 


changed will be 














more sensible to use aes nes 
it in taking time to 
find ways of enter- 
taining a sick child.” 
“It would take a 
mind, a master mind, 
for that,’’ com- 
mented Mrs. Brown. 
“They always want 
to do the most im- 
possible things!” 
Mrs. Gay smiled. 
“It got to be a 
really fascinating 
quest. I’ve had three 
children since Doris, 
you know, and gone 
through all the 
school-age sicknesses 


lications. 


small daughter. 





The author of this article has 
been primary teacher, story- 
teller,director of amateur plays, 
Red Cross worker. 
has devoted-her extra-home ac- 
tivities to writing articles for 
numerous magazines, and chil- 
dren’s stories for juvenile pub- | 
Her first book—a | 
story reader for little children | 
—is scheduled for publication 
in the near future. 
written this article from “labo- | 
ratory” experience with her | 


soothing to hot lit- 
tle cheeks, and re- 
quire only to be 
rinsed and ironed. 
The table where 
medicines are kept 
should be immacu- 
late and as nearly 
bare as possible, for 
nothing gives a more 
depressing look to a 
sick room than a 
conglomeration of 
sticky spoons, half- 
filled glasses, and 
wrinkled envelopes 
of pills. For the 
child who is strong 
__| enough to require 


Lately she 


She has 








with them. I’ve be- 
come what you might call a collector of 
ideas on how to entertain sick children. 1’ll 
bring my scrapbook over this afternoon,” 
promised the cheerful little lady, “and we'll 
see what we can find to add harmless de- 
light to Glenna’s convalescence.” 

She kept her word; and the loose-leaf 
combination scrapbook and notebook which 
she brought proved so helpful with Glenna 
that Mrs. Gay’s book enjoyed the mild 
vogue of a “best seller” along our street 
for awhile. I have started a similar book 
myself now, using as a nucleus certain 
favorite devices and games which my own 
experience has tested favorably. 

The following suggestions are but a few 
of those which may help both mother and 
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manual occupation 
in bed, a holder with pockets, something 
like a clothespin apron, may be kept fas- 
tened to the head of the bed within con- 
venient reach. In the pockets of this apron 
may be the child’s clean handkerchiefs, 
crayons, pad and pencil, or other desired 
articles. 

The spiritual atmosphere of the sick 
room is of equal importance to the small 
invalid and is, alas, often neglected by the 
most well-meaning of mothers. Worry and 
fear and anything that hints of them should 
be kept hidden from the child. Symptoms, 
temperature charts, and such details should 
not be discussed before the child, who may 
be alarmed by them. The mother should 
avoid telephone conversations which refer 
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to the invalid and may be heard by him. 
Such things are depressing and may actu- 
ally cause the temperature of the child to 
rise. 

One of the most distressing after-effects 
of an illness may be an attitude of extreme 
self-centeredness on the part of the child. 
All who are familiar with children have 
heard the excuse: 

“Qh, Ruth was so sick this winter; and 
since then we just can’t do anything with 
her, she was so spoiled!” 

It is rather hard to keep the little in- 
valid from becoming self-centered at a time 
when the attention of all is perforce di- 
rected to him, but it can be done by con- 
scious effort on the part of the mother or 
nurse. One of the best ways of doing this 
is to let a favorite doll or toy animal share 
the child’s bed and the ministrations of the 
child’s doctor and nurse. I once saw a 
child, who had behaved outrageously when 
the doctor attempted to apply the stetho- 
scope to her, laugh and take it as a great 
joke when the instrument was laid on the 
woolly chest of the teddy bear which lay 
in bed with her. After that she was willing 
to have it used on her. Doctors, as I have 
observed, are usually apt and _ willing 
players in this game of make-believe. And 
the benefit of the game is that it trans- 
fers the spotlight of the child’s attention 
from the child’s own trouble to something 
else. 

Now there is one other item which I feel 
I can’t leave out before hastening on to 
the devices I want to tell about. And that 
is in regard to the child’s attitude toward 
the doctor. Usually if a youngster “throws 
a fit,’ ’ displays hideous bad temper or hys- 
teric fright in the presence of the doctor 
or the dentist, the mother has herself to 
blame. Children should be taught that doc- 
tors and dentists are their friends. They 
should be taught, as a part of simple good 
manners, to submit docilely to examination 
The child should learn to let the docto 
look at his throat and tongue and take his 
temperature; to let the dentist examine and 
repair his teeth. These things can be re- 
garded as a part of good behavior, as much 
to be expected as nice table manners. 
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Amusements 


IND Music. For a weak- 
W ened child or one who is 
not permitted to use his hands, a 
set of small glass chimes hung to 
the window, if the window is open, or from 
the ceiling if it is not, has an almost magic- 
ally soothing effect. The tiniest things, of 
course, catch the delicately pitched con- 
sciousness of the convaléscent. The chimes, 
with their pretty colors and the fairylike 
music which they make when they move, 
will keep a restless child quiet for hours. 

Likewise a paper pinwheel, fastened 
where the wind currents set it to revolving 
rapidly, has a fascinating and soporific ef- 
fect on the restless child. 














REEN THINGS GROWING. 

Most of us are familiar with 
the beautiful story about the 
five peas in a pod, and how the 
fifth pea, growing and climbing into the 
window of a sick child, cheered the little - 
invalid back to health. There is an excel- 
lent suggestion in that story for mothers 
of sick children. The love of growing things 
is an instinctive yearning, a subconscious 
seeking to draw strength from the great 
Earth Mother. The child confined to his 
room or bed may delight in growing vege- 
tables in a small glass dish. Corn, beans, 
or peas sprout readily and if the weather 
permits may later be transplanted outdoors 
to an actual garden. Lemon, orange, and 
grapefruit seeds are fascinating to grow in 
a pot of earth. A carrot, hollowed out a 
little and filled with water, may be hung 
in good sight and will be interesting to 
watch from day to day as it sends up 
feathery leaves. 


CCUPATIONS FOR THE 
fle C) HANDS. There are many in- 
teresting things for the child who 
is sitting up in a chair or in bed, 
or who is compelled to be quiet. Among 
these are the time-honored scrapbooks, as 
varied in type as children themselves—a 
simple picture book for the smaller chil- 
dren; for older ones, a “travel book” in 
which pictures of places in imaginary travels 
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may be pasted. For still older children, 
books of poems may be made, and cook- 
books. You may smile at the latter sugges- 
tion, but I remember that when I was a 
ravenous convalescent from typhoid fever, 
my greatest delight was to read cookbooks 
and plan things to eat. I know that I my- 
self would have received enormous pleasure 
from clipping and pasting (and reading and 
tasting) some of the cooking recipes which 
are plentiful in nearly all papers and maga- 
zines. The starving small convalescent who 
can’t read recipes would enjoy large bright 
pictures of the foods which advertising 
pages represent so enticingly. 

Another scrapbook game which gives con- 
tinuous pleasure for unlimited days is the 
“paper family” scrapbook. I claim the 
credit for inventing the “paper family 
game” back in my own childhood, for I’ve 
never found another exactly like it. This 
game consists of any number of rather thin 
books which are the houses, the pages of 
the books being the rooms. The lower half 
of the page is covered with one kind of 
wall paper and makes the floor of the room ; 
the upper half is the walls (we don’t have 
ceilings) and is papered in something dif- 
ferent. In the proper places are the articles 
of furniture. It is fun to furnish these 
houses, but the real delight comes in select- 
ing the families to go into them. The paper 
families of my childhood never believed in 
birth control and what a delightful assort- 
ment of beauty and personality they had! 


CCUPATIONS WITH PENCIL 
2. AND CRAYONS. Aside from 
the obvious things which the 
child may do with crayons and 
pencils, there are certain other occupations 
which are really more than temporarily 
beneficial. For instance, the child may make 
lists of different sounds which he hears, 
and see how long the list will become. The 
ear is delicately tuned in convalescence; it 
is sometimes surprising how long such a 
list may be and how the powers of atten- 
tion and observation may be strengthened 
thereby. 

Similar to this occupation is the game of 
seeing how many objects of a certain color 
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are visible. Or the game of remembering 
objects seen in a picture. A large picture 
with many clear-cut details may be studied 
for a few minutes, laid aside, and then the 
child is to write down on the list as many 
objects as he remembers. 

It is unnecessary to say that at the very 
first sign of weariness the work should be 


put away. 
} in our childhood reading books 

that “it was an old, old lady and 
a boy who was half past three” who played 
games of hide-and-seek without moving 
from their places? That also offers a good 
suggestion for us. The game is that one 
hides and the other guesses where he hides. 
And the charming part of this game of hide- 
and-seek is that it recognizes no dimensional 
limitations. One may hide easily in the 
drawer of the Priscilla sewing cabinet or 
the dimple in Betsy’s chin. 

Another delightful day-by-day game is 
that of “window frame stories.” If the 
child’s bed or chair is placed near a window 
he will enjoy watching the people who pass 
and imagining things about them. Inter- 
esting occupations and errands may be in- 
vented for passers-by, and they assume the 
interest of a serial picture when the same 
people are seen often. For instance, a pretty 
young girl (she turned out to be a collector 
for a dry cleaning establishment) who 
passed and repassed at various times on 
different days was the Lady Rose Alba out 
shopping for her wedding clothes and furni- 
ture for her castle. 


ONVERSATION GAMES. Do 
you remember in the poem 





AKING FOOD INTERESTING. 

Most convalescents are 
hungry, but some are not, and 
a great many are not hungry for 
the food which they perforce must eat. Of 
course, the more attractive the lunch tray 
is made, the more likely is the food to 
tempt. Another rather interesting lunch- 
tray device is to follow a color scheme: all 
pink linen and china one day with a pink 
rose bud for decoration; green the next 
day; yellow the third day, and so on. If 
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the foods can be made to fit the color 
scheme, so much the better. 

Making a picnic of the lunch is fun, too. 
The food may be packed in a basket, or 
in a lunch box as if for school. Everything 
should be mysteriously wrapped to carry 
out the picnic idea. If the weather and the 
child’s state of health permit, the picnic 
may be held on the porch or in the quiet 
back yard—which makes it more fun. 


RESENTS FOR THE SICK 
Seca One can think of 
many gifts to send to the sick or 
quarantined child which he will 
enjoy during the period of isolation as well 
as later on. Among these are materials for 
mat weaving, bead work, rafha, embroid- 
ery, and coloring sets. One company makes 
delightful coloring sets which include cray- 
ons and a number of pictures which when 
colored and pasted make a complete picture 
book. A set of the glass chimes previously 
described is a lasting delight. Modeling 
clay, stamping sets, and stencils are useful 
in keeping the patient occupied. 

A day-by-day box helps to make the days 
less monotonous. This is made up by filling 
a box—a shoe box, for instance—with a 


number of small objects from the ten cent 
store, each well wrapped. Each day at a 
certain time, perhaps immediately follow- 
ing the most unpalatable tonic or oil, the 
child may put his hand in the box and draw 
out something. These grab bags or fish 
ponds have a fascination for older as well 
as younger children. A packet, carrying out 
the same idea, might consist of numerous 
little jokes, anecdotes, poems, or personal 
letters, one at a time to be “taken” at a 
certain hour. I knew of a little girl who 
fixed up a box of what she called “sun- 
shine powders” for an aunt in a hospital. 
Each powder consisted of a cheery or 
humorous quotation. While this seems a 
very Pollyannish idea to well people, the 
aunt always said that it really helped her 
a great deal. It doesn’t hurt sick people to 
adopt a Pollyannish attitude; it may be 
foamy and ethereal, but it is certainly less 
harmful than turgid gloom and _ black 
reality. 

To sum it all up, the atmosphere of the 
sick room is second in importance to noth- 
ing, and any legitimate device which tends 
to sweeten and lighten that atmosphere is 
a worth while thing. It is easy and reward- 
ing to provide such devices. 
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Courtesy Washington Herald 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover at the laying of the corner stone of the Phoebe A. Hearst School 

in Washington. At Mrs. Hoower’s right is Civil Service Commissioner George R. 

Wales. At her left are Senator Simeon D. Fess and Mrs. Hearst’s two grandsons, 

William R. Hearst, Jr., and John Hearst. A copy of the November, 1931, issue of 
CHILD WELFARE was placed in the corner stone. 
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The 


Problem of 


Deat Child 


HERE are so many things that every- 

body should know about the little 

deaf child, so few things that people 
in general do know, so much that those who 
are best acquainted with him have still to 
learn that it will be equally to our pleasure 
and profit to sum up and set down what 
we have discovered in close association with 
him. 

Before considering the handicap of a 
normal deaf child—he has but one—I 
would like to stress his possibilities—for he 
has nearly as many as his hearing brother. 
He is just as human, just as full of fun and 
mischief, just as interesting, lovable, and 
worth while. He has the same foundations 
on which to build: mind, talent, the hunt 
ger to know and experience and adven- 





the 


By ELeanor L. STEED 


ture ; the power of acquiring, sharing, living. 

What are the possibilities of our little 
hearing child? We want him to develop 
mentally and morally; to be useful, busy, 
happy, and beloved ; to be at home and con- 
tent in a world of law and order. All these 
things a little deaf child may do and be— 
all these possibilities are his. He is deaf. 
But what does that mean? Only that one 
avenue to his understanding is closed—only 
one. There is nothing in that fact to cause 
despair or even bitterness. There are other 
roads on which we may go in to him, over 
which he may come out to us. If we know 
that the only difference between his mind 
and his brother’s is in the means and method 
of approach, we need concern ourselves 
only with those. 
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Deaf children play the 
same games with the same 
toys as children who hear. 


HE first thing, then, 
‘oa all the world 
should know about a 
normal deaf child is that 
he has the same _possi- 
bilities that any child 
has, and that it is our 
particular task to give 
him an open road out 
into our world. Until 
a road to his intelligence 
is open, he is something 
of a stranger among us, 
a little barbarian in a 
civilized world, an im- 
prisoned spirit looking 
for a way out. He is 
looking for it. In all that 
he does, he is trying to 
find a path along which 
he may travel away from the confusion and 
bewilderment of his world to the orderliness 
and understanding which is ours. When he 
defies us, rebels, fights, flies into a shocking 
rage, he is only trying to find his way out. 
His most regrettable behavior is very often 
only the frenzied protest of an active mind 
in prison. We read and hear a great deal 
about developing self-expression in children. 
Do we always remember that a little deaf 
child has just as much self to express, and 





only the most primitive means of express- 
ing it? Only one way of showing us that 
he is unhappy, uncomfortable, afraid, dis- 
pleased, disappointed, or tired? Who has 
not gasped at the endless “whys” of child- 
hood! A little deaf child cannot ask why, 
nor be told a reason. 

It may bring us endless comfort and satis- 
faction, however, to know beyond question 
or doubt that a little deaf child may learn 
the ways of order and obedience and self- 
control as well and as early as one who 
hears. We have all heard mothers say, “I 
let him have it because he is deaf,” or, “I 
can’t deny him, because he can’t hear,” or 





even more frequently, “I must give him all 
I can because he is deprived of so much, 
anyway.” Of course we must give him all 
we can, but may we never forget that the 
greatest gifts of all are the gifts of self- 
control, reasonableness, and unselfishness. 
There is no sadder sight than a “spoiled” 
deaf child. How many mothers have said, 
with a large measure of complaisance, “Of 
course we have spoiled him; he is deaf.” 
They lose sight entirely of the real meaning 
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of the word—spoiled, something which is 
an offense to others and a grief to himself. 
He may so easily learn obedience: to eat 
the things he should, to sleep when he 
should, to do for himself and for others the 
things that he is able to do, to recognize 
the rights of others, and to respect author- 
ity. Why not give him the joy of orderli- 
ness, self-dependence, and self-control, as 
you would give to his hearing brother or 
sister? Great gifts, these, to which he has 
an inalienable right! 

The expression of our faces is to him 
what spoken reprimand or commendation is 
to another child. It is true that all such 
expression is exaggerated in his sight, since 
he depends so largely upon it. A very little 
frown is a big reprimand ; a vigorous shake 
of the head is a whole scolding; an un- 
smiling face is to him the index of great 
sadness; a little smile can make for him a 
world of sunshine. We should be generous 
with our smiles for him, sparing of our 
frowns, keeping always very strictly to the 
line of justice which he is quick to sense 
and respect. 


E cannot overestimate the value of 

deliberation in all our motions. Who 
of us has not had occasion to say, “How 
you startled me! I didn’t hear you com- 
ing.” A deaf child never hears us coming. 
How often people and things must seem to 
leap out at him. How he needs our calm- 
ness and moderation on all occasions. These 
may seem unimportant points to stress, but 
remembering them will help us to open the 
first road to his understanding—the road 
to faith. 

His faith in the love, justice, mercy, and 
wisdom of those who make his world must 
be absolute. In his world Mother comes 
first, of course, and all his untroubled fu- 
ture depends upon his confident acceptance 
of her “Yes” and “No.” If she wavers in 
her careful decision, if she is ever blown 
hither and thither by the force of his will, 
just so is he tossed this way and that, de- 
prived of all that would give him stability 
—with nothing to hold to, nothing holding 
him secure. Mother is his law, his anchor, 
his sure dependence, shield, guide, and hope. 
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On the steady, calm, and happy assurance 
with which she leads him depends his con- 
fidence in the world which surrounds him. 
When he cannot understand—and so much 
of the time he cannot—the faith that he 
has, that we have given him, must carry 
him through and make him satisfied, confi- 
dent, and happy. He must be sure, never 
startled, never bewildered, never lost, never 
afraid. He must feel always safe; and he 
always may, by virtue of his mother’s smile, 
her touch, her beautiful understanding, and 
the assurance with which she goes her way. 
Unless he is sure that all is well, all roads 
to his understanding will long remain 
closed. 


T is seldom, however, that a child lives 

with his mother only. Her influence is 
first and strongest, but his contact with 
friends and chance acquaintances is a part 
of every day’s adventure. The outstanding 
fact for those who would be his friends, or 
who meet him casually on his road, is that 
in all senses save one he is a normal child, 
to be approached and played with in the 
same way that would bring a response from 
any child. So many people think of him in 
terms of his difference from other children. 
They are like the teacher who, when she 
went first to live with a house full of little 
deaf children, used to dread the ringing of 
the dinner bell, because she shrank from 
going down the long staircase with the chil- 
dren. They seemed apart from little hu- 
man beings, abnormal creatures that should 
be left to those who best knew how to deal 
with them. They are, on the contrary, lit- 
tle normal personalities particularly in need 
of our everyday interest, best shown by at- 
tention not to the child himself but to some- 
thing that will interest him. 

A mother brought to school a little deaf 
boy so shy that it seemed impossible to make . 
any contact with him. He wouldn’t re- 
spond to any kind of advance, but hid be- 
hind his mother like a little scared rabbit 
while all sorts of attractive toys were of- 
fered him. Finally a teacher sat down on 
the floor and became absorbed in unbuckling 
and buckling the straps of his suitcase. He 
was at once interested, and presently he 
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was tugging at one strap while she pulled 
at the other—and there followed a buckling 
contest which made them the best of friends. 
Don’t shrink from contact with the deaf 
child just because he cannot hear your voice. 
Remember that you need only a common 
interest to make you friends—and one more 
friend means to him one more 
avenue to self-confidence and 
confidence in the world. 

Only last week a mother of 
a little boy recently deafened 
said, “I had to send Tommy 
away to school because the 
whole village spoiled him so.” 
Everybody was sorry for him; 
everybody seized opportunities 
to fill him with ice cream and 
candy and to buy him every- 
thing in the store at which he 
pointed a wishful little finger. 
Tommy was bound to be made 
insufferable by his loving friends. 
He needs friends and friendly strangers, 
not to pity, sympathize, or indulge, not to 
set him apart in any way, but to meet him 
on the friendly ground of a common inter- 
est, to be glad to take the time and pains 
to show him some of the things he can’t be 


told. 


ITH his faith secure we may open 

wide, for his use and ours, the second 
road to understanding that leads through 
his eyes. We cannot tell him many of the 
things we want him to know, but we can 
show him most of them. He may not have 
ears, but he has eyes—observing, under- 
standing eyes. He can see and imitate, and 
loves to. Our slogan should be, “Help him 
to see.” We must make our way to his 
mind through his eyes; through his eyes he 
will come out to us. Our paramount 
thought must be, “What shall he see?” 
Perhaps it would be helpful to make, each 
in his own mind, a list of the things he 
should not see. His whole life is a series 
of pictures which he interprets in terms of 
action. If he sees ugliness, then life to him 
is ugly. If he sees ill temper, rudeness, 
selfishness, he will build his life accordingly. 
What a little deaf child sees, he is bound 
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to be, since we have no way of persuading 
him differently. Nowhere is Kant’s great 
rule of conduct so imperative as in the 
presence of a little deaf child: “So live that 
thy conduct may be fit for universal law.” 
To the deaf child, our conduct is law. He 
must see and feel and be surrounded by all 
that we want him to build into 
his life. We must give him only 
pictures of what we want him 
to be. We can sometimes close 
our eyes to distressing things 
and listen to comforting assur- 
ances, but a deaf child “listens” 
always with wide open eyes. We 
cannot be too careful about what 
he sees. All the pictures on 
that wide, beautiful road to his 
mind must be pictures of life 
as we want him to live it. 


ERY soon we feel the need 
Vor language. He may be- 
come acclimated to our way of life through © 
feeling, intuition, and careful attention to 
the things he sees; but before he can be en- 
tirely at home in our world, he must know 
our language. This brings us to the sub- 
ject of his education, a broad field for in- 
vestigation and discussion. It is enough to 
say here—and it is surely one of the things 
that everyone should know about a deaf 
child—that he can be educated, even as his 
hearing brother is educated, given a com- 
mand of the same subjects, through his mas- 
tery first of the English language. 

He can learn to use that language as we 
do, in speech, and he can understand when 
we talk to him. He can begin very early 
to watch our lips and to know by their mo- 
tion what we are saying. A little later he 
can be taught to make all the sounds in the 
English language, to combine them into 
syllables and words. He can, in fact, learn 
to talk. We cannot claim that his speech 
is the natural speech of his hearing brother, 
with its change of tone and inflection, 
though some day by virtue of unceasing 
effort and experiment it may become al- 
most that. But it is, at all events, intelli- 
gible and is the great common means of 
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The Daytons learn that 


Washington was really 


First in Peace 


By Water MacPEEK 


The Dayton living-room. Supper is over 
and Mr. and Mrs. Dale Dayton are read- 
ing. Doug, their thirteen-year-old son, is 
lying before the fireplace watching the 
flames dance high. Mr. Dayton looks up 
from his paper. 


Mr. Dayton: 
Douglas? 

Douc: Aw, pretty good. I have to write 
a speech for assembly, though, and it has 
me stuck. I can’t figure out how to begin. 

Mr. Dayton: That’s tough. What’s the 
big speech to be about? 

Douc: George Washington. They gave 
me the topic “First in Peace.” 

Mr. Dayton: That doesn’t sound so 
hard to me, Son. America has never pro- 
duced a more peace-loving man than Wash- 
ington. 

Douc: Yeah. But everybody thinks of 
him as a great soldier. It’s hard to find 
much to say about him and peace. 

Mr. Dayton: Well, you can develop 
the thought, “first in peace.’ 

Dovuc: But a speech has to have more 
than one thought. Give me some more ideas 
if you think it’s such a cinch. 

Mr. Dayton: Well, Washington loved 
his home and his farm, Any home-loving 
man is a man of peace. Elizabeth, you don’t 
think that’s a hard topic, do you? 

Mrs. Dayton: Why, no. Wasn’t it 
Lighthorse Henry Lee who paid that three- 
fold tribute, “First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen” ? 

Douc: I guess so, Mother, but give me 
some more ideas. I’ve got to talk for eight 
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How is school coming, 


or ten minutes and I can’t just stand there 


and yell, “First in peace. First in peace. 
First in peace.”” They'd think it was Armis- 
tice Day. 


Mr. Dayton: I brought some pamphlets 
home from the office the other day, about 
the life of Washington. There ought to be 
some helpful material in them. Where were 
those booklets put, Elizabeth? 

Mrs. Dayton: I believe they are in your 
den. I think I saw them above your filing 
cabinet. 

Douce: I'll get them. (Doug goes out.) 

Mr. Dayton: Funny how real Wash- 
ington becomes when you try to figure out 
how he thinks on a subject like this. 

Douc (returning): Gee, there are a 
dozen of these pamphlets. We ought to be 
able to find something in them. 

Mr. Dayton: Look up the “Rules of 
Civility” which young George. Washington 
copied down when he was a student in Rev- 
erend James Marye’s school in Fredericks- 
burg. Those sayings had quite a profound 
influence on Washington’s thinking. You'll 
find them somewhere in one of those earliest 
booklets. Let me see some of them. 

(Father, mother, and son search through 
the booklets.) 

Mrs. Dayton: Here’s some good ad- 
vice: “When a man does all he can though 
it Succeeds not well blame not him that 
did it... .” Isn’t that quaint? 

Douc: Here’s another good one: “As- 
sociate yourself with men of good Quality 
if you esteem your own Reputation; for ’tis 
better to be alone than in bad company.” 

Mr. Dayton: Listen to this: “Labor to 
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keep alive in your breast that little spark 
of celestial fire called Conscience.” 

Dous: That’s all good stuff but it hasn’t 
much to do with “First in peace.” 

Mr. Dayton: You mustn’t be so im- 
patient, Doug. We'll find all the peace you 
want if you won’t try to hurry us. 

Mrs. Dayton (slyly winking at her 
husband) : Well, General and Mrs. Wash- 
ington lived happily together for more than 
forty years. That shows that he was peace- 
loving. 

Mr. Dayton: Those must have been 
happy, peaceful years at Mount Vernon. 
After the war was finally over, Washing- 
ton, tired of pomp and ceremony, wanting 
nothing so much as to be left alone, and 
yearning for peace and quiet, wrote: “I am 
led to reflect how much more delightful is 
the task of making improvements on the 
earth.” 

Mrs. Dayton: I’ve found something 
here, Douglas, that you might quote. These 
are his exact words. They show his desire 
for peace. “I pray devoutly that we may 
both witness, and that shortly, the return 
of Peace.” 

Douc: That’s the best thing yet, 
Mother. What else is there in that one? 

Mr. Dayton: Here’s something, Son. 
Listen to what Washington writes of war: 


“As the complexion of European politics seems 
now ... my first wish is to see this plague to 
mankind banished from off the earth, and the 
sons and daughters of this world employed in 
more pleasing and innocent amusements, than 
if preparing implements and exercising them 
for the destruction of mankind.” 


How’s that, Son, for a straight from the 
shoulder statement? 

Dous: Say, I guess this isn’t going to be 
such a hard job after all. I was pretty 
scared a while ago, but with you both help- 
ing, it’s going to be easy. 

Mrs. Dayton: Don’t worry, Douglas, 
Washington won’t go back on you. If you 
keep at it you'll find material enough for 
a two-hour talk. 

Mr. Dayton: There is no question but 
that he was intensely desirous of world 
peace and harmony. We see him pictured 
so often as the heroic soldier that we forget 
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that he played the courageous role of peace- 
maker, too. 

Douc: Well, when the Revolution ‘was 
over, I guess there wasn’t much else to do 
but be peaceful. 

Mr. Dayton: But I’m afraid you 
guessed wrong this time, Son. There were 
dozens of opportunities for trouble. Diffi- 
culties were brewing in many directions. 
Have you ever heard of the Whiskey Re- 
bellion? Did you know that we came 
awfully close to having a war with France 
about that time? More than anything else 
the courageous common sense of our first 
president kept those first years of the new 
nation peaceful ones. 

Douc: I never knew that! Then Wash- 
ington was just as great a leader of peaceful 
national life as he was of men in battle? 

Mr. Dayton: You bet he was. Come 
to think of it, let’s find what Washington 
said as he bade his soldiers farewell. Here 
it is. At the close of the Revolution, on 
November 2, 1783, he spoke to his soldiers 
of the blessings of peace and the need for 
good citizens in everyday life. Here is what 
he said to them: 


“It is earnestly recommended to all the troops, 
that, with strong attachments to the Union, they 
should carry with them into civil society the 
most conciliating dispositions, and that they 
should prove themselves not less virtuous and 
useful as citizens, than they have been persever- 
ing and victorious as soldiers. . . . And let a 
consciousness of their achievements and fame 
still incite the men, who composed them, to 
honorable actions; under the persuasion that 
the private virtues of economy, prudence, and 
industry, will not be less amiable in civil life 
than the more splendid qualities of valor, per- 
severance, and enterprise were in the field.” 


Douc: Here’s something. What is a 
“Proclamation of Neutrality”? 

Mr. Dayton: You've found it, have 
you, Son? Let’s read a part of it. See, this 
came about ten years after the close of the 
Revolution, when Europe was at war. 
Washington was president when he wrote 
this: 


“T have therefore thought fit by these presents 
to declare the disposition of the United States 
to observe the conduct aforesaid [neutrality] 
towards those powers respectively, and to ex- 
hort and warn the citizens of the United States 
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carefully to avoid all acts and _ proceedings 
whatsoever, which may in any manner tend 
to contravene such dispositions.” 


Sounds like Washington didn’t want to 
get mixed up in war, doesn’t it? 

Douc: You bet. We'd better be careful 
or we'll get too much material. Instead of 
an eight-minute talk I’ll soon have enough 
material to write a book. 

Mrs. Dayton: Do you know, this has 
been an education to me. I had no notion 
that Washington was so real, so much like 
everybody else. We think of him so often 
as on a pedestal away up somewhere. Now 
I’m beginning to see that he was a human 
being, much like all of us. 

Douc: Oh, boy! My life is saved. Listen 
to this a minute, written by Washington in 


1794—during his presidency: 


“For the sake of humanity, it is devoutly to 
be wished, that the manly employment of Agri- 
culture, and the humanizing benefit of Com- 
merce, would supersede the waste of war, and 
the rage of conquest; that the swords might be 
turned into ploughshares, the spears into prun- 
ing hooks, and, as the Scriptures express it, 
‘The Nations learn war no more.’” 


Mrs. Dayton: Splendid! That’s just 
what you want. It’s a very strong state- 
ment. 

Dove: It sounds just like an oration. 

Mr. Dayton: Listen to this. Even in 
his Farewell Address, when retiring from 
the presidency, Washington talked about 
international peace and good will. ‘This is 
what he said: 


“Nothing is more essential than that per- 
manent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
Nations, and passionate attachments for others, 
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should be excluded; and that, in place of them, 
just and amicable feelings towards all should 
be cultivated. The Nation, which indulges 
towards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of whom is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one 
nation against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold 
of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty 
and intractable, when accidental or trifling 
occasions of dispute occur. Hence frequent 
collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and _ bloody 
contests.” 


Douc: Hey, Dad! Look, Mother! 
Here’s a copy of Washington’s will. He 
wouldn’t have anything about peace in it, 
and we have enough material. Let’s look 
at it. See the funny spelling and everything. 
Here it says: 


“To each of my nephews .. . I give one of 
the swords or cutteaux of which I may die 
possessed, and they to chuse in the order they 
are named. These swords are accompanied 
with an injunction not to unsheathe them for the 
purpose of shedding blood, except it be for self- 
defence, or in the defence of their country and 
its rights.” 


Mrs. Dayton: Isn’t that fine! 

Douc: That’s great! I’m going to use 
that in closing my speech. Let’s see. How 
does this sound: Washington was a man of 
peace. He cautioned against the danger of 
warfare and spoke of the joys of living 
peacefully as he said farewell to his army. 
Throughout his terms in the presidency he 
kept his country at peace. And even in his 
will, using his influence even ‘after death, 
this greatest of Americans wrote of Peaca/ 

Mr. AnD Mrs. Dayton: Fine! Great! 
(They applaud.) 


(Century). 
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Coo operating 
with | eachers 


By Frencikz R. Irwin 


ERTAINLY the education of our chil- 
( dren is a partnership job. Teachers 

and mothers must work together. 
We mothers expect many things of the 
school when we send our children there, 
and it is only fair that the school should 
be able to expect and receive the coopera- 
tion of the home. By cooperation we mean 
sympathetic and understanding teamwork. 

School is one of the most important things 
in a child’s life. It occupies a large part of 
his waking hours from the age of six to six- 
teen years, at least. Therefore, we do want 
it to be a happy, peaceful time as well as 
educational. Mothers can help to make it 
so if they will stand side by side with the 
teachers. 

There are many ways in which mothers 
can cooperate with the school, and they can 
be divided into three groups: first, the atti- 
tudes that mothers want to establish in their 
children toward school and teacher; sec- 
ond, the preparation that they can make 
for the school life of their children; third, 
practical ways of cooperation. 
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Attitudes to Establish 


ESPECT is the most important attitude 
R' of all. The child must respect his 
school and teachers if he is going to gain 
much. If we want our child to respect 
them, we must show that we do so, for we 
must remember that a child is fundamen- 
tally imitative and that his attitude will 
strongly tend to follow ours. We should 
take special heed of the favors asked by the 
school and let our child know that we re- 
spect the school’s small demands. We should 
let him know that we think we have the 
very finest school, the best principal and 
teachers. Mention all the good points of 
the school and of the teacher; and if there 
are bad points, keep them dark. Never dis- 
cuss the child’s teacher before him or make 
any unfavorable comment upon the teacher 
in the child’s hearing. We want to estab- 
lish a bond of sympathy and understanding 
between the child and his teacher—and 
nothing will destroy that so quickly as a 
derogatory criticism of the teacher. A child 
is quick to idealize his teacher if given half 
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a chance. Let him; it is 


other day and saying that 





good for him, if the 
teacher is at all worthy of 
it, and we can be pretty 
sure that most of them are 
worthy of it. 

If your child comes 
home complaining about 
the teacher, about this, 
and about that, listen to 
him, but don’t side with 
him against the teacher. 
If you side with him, he 
begins to think, “Well, 











every time she went to 
school to talk with her, 
the teacher was in such a 
hurry to get out of the 
school that she couldn’t 
say all she wanted to. It 
so happened that this 
teacher was taking a course 
at a university some dis- 
tance away, and the day 
that the mother always se- 
lected to visit school was 











Mother doesn’t think so 

much of Miss Jones,” and he will bring 
home other tales. Then soon you will 
have helped him to establish a critical and 
faultfinding attitude instead of the respect- 
ful attitude that is so important. We must 
remember that sometimes a child is getting 
a big thrill out of something dramatic to 
tell when he comes home with a tale about 
the teacher; and if he can impress his 
mother, he feels he has scored a point. So 
listen to him, suggest that perhaps he was 
at fault, and change the subject. The less 
you say about it, the quicker he will forget 
his trouble and return to a normal, happy 
frame of mind. 

Of course, sometimes the child has reason 
to complain. Teachers are not all perfect 
by any means. But let us try to keep an 
open mind about the child’s tales. Don’t 
fly into a rage and tear over to school to 
settle matters. Wait until you have thought 
it all over quietly, and until after the child’s 
mood has changed. Then talk it over calmly 
with him, never letting him feel that you 
are siding with either him or the teacher. 
When you have your facts all in order, and 
feel quite cool and collected, make an ap- 
pointment with the teacher and talk it over 
with her. Ask for her side of the trouble, 
whatever it may be. Tell her how you feel 
about the situation and ask her to help you 
to come to a complete understanding. 

Be sure that you make an appointment 
with her so that you can really talk it over, 
and do not try to detain her when she is in 
a rush to make a train or a class. I heard 
a mother complaining about a teacher the 
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the one day when the 
teacher had a four o'clock 
class. Of course she had to hurry away to 
be there on time. Had this mother made 
an appointment with the teacher, they could 
have had a comfortable and more satisfac- 
tory talk on some other day. 

It is most important, too, when you are 
going to the teacher because of a complaint 
from your child, that you approach her in 
a kindly, friendly manner. If you go with 

“a chip on your shoulder,” instead of help- 
ing your child you are harming him because 
you are destroying any bond of sympathy 
there may be between him and his teacher. 
Never condemn a teacher until you have 
learned all the facts. And remember, we 
must not judge a teacher by one unfavor- 
able incident. We cannot all be at our best 
at all times, and a teacher’s job is a most 
exacting one. If on one of your visits to 
school you have observed some incident 
which seems all wrong to you, reserve your 
comments and judgment until you have 
made several visits. 

If you have a disagreement with the 
teacher, it is best not to air it before the 
child. When Mother and Father agree to 
disagree about a point, it is done after the 
child is in bed or out of hearing. You want 
your child to feel perfect harmony in the 
home always. So, too, you want him to feel 
perfect harmony between the home and the 
school. 

There is another point that might well 
be considered in this connection, and that is 
the question of veracity. When there has 
been trouble in school and the child tells 
you about it, sometimes in his desire to 
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defend himself he is apt to exercise his ima- 
gination a bit. He is telling you his side of 
it as it appeared to him. ‘Try to consider 
his version sanely, and when you hear the 
teacher’s side do not accuse the teacher of 
lying, or the child either. Try to keep the 
grown-up point of view and remember that 
a teacher is not given to lying out of a 
situation, and that it is hard for a small 
child to distinguish between truth and im- 
agination. 


CONSIDERATION 


A feeling of consideration for other peo- 
ple is another important attitude that we 
want to establish in our child. We want 
to teach him to be considerate of his teacher 
and of the other children working around 
him. Impress him with the fact that he is 
only one of a large group and that when 
he causes a disturbance he is interrupting 
the work of all the other children. If a 
child is taught to be thoughtful of the other 
members of the family in his home, he will 
naturally be considerate at school. 


SCHOOL PRIDE 


We want our children to have pride in 
their school and all it stands for. If the 
school is new and beautiful, stimulate in 
the children a desire to keep it so. If it is 
an older and humbler school, stimulate in 
them a desire to make it as lovely as pos- 
sible, to keep the trash picked up, to keep 
the hedges intact, to plant flowers, and to 
beautify it as much as possible. Not only 
do we want to interest 
them in the appearance 
of the school, but we 
must stir their interest 
in the scholarship of the 
school. No matter what 
the building may be, 
scholarship is more im- 
portant. Let them know 
that you are proud of 
your school, that you 
want it to have the high- 
est scholastic standing, 
the best record of atten- 
dance, the best activities. 
Encourage them in mak- 








ing an effort always to keep it the best 
school. Pride in your school is a fine thing 
to encourage. It gives your children some- 
thing to live up to. 


Preschool Preparation 

ERHAPS the very best way for us to 

help the teachers, and our children as 
well, is to see to it that we mothers make 
the proper preparations for school, both be- 
fore the children are old enough to attend, 
and each day after they have begun school. 
Let us consider first the preschool prepara- 
tion that we can make. It is our duty as 
parents to see that the child has a good set 
of habits before he is enrolled. 


OBEDIENCE 


We have all seen the child who, when 
told to do a thing, asks all kinds of ques- 
tions first, and then takes his own good 
time deciding whether or not he will do 
it. I once heard a camp director say this 
to the boys: “There are two things that 
each one of you must promise, ‘on your . 
Scout honor,’ before you can come on this 
hike with me. The first is to obey instantly 
when spoken to. Think about it and ask 
questions afterwards, if you wish, but re- 
member to do the thing you are told to do 
first. The second is to be considerate, cour- 
teous, and kind to all in the group.” 

Not bad directions for mothers to give 
at home, are they? 


ATTENTIVENESS 

The habit of attentiveness is also impor- 
tant and should be fos- 
tered before we send our 
child to school. I am 
sure you know the child 
who simply pays no heed 
when spoken to and must 
be addressed two or three 
times before he answers. 
How much attention do 
you think that child will 
pay to the teacher when 
she is giving directions? 
He will be waiting until 
she repeats them two or 
three times, and of course 
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that. Hence the child may have lost an im- 
portant point in his lesson because of bad 
training at-home. On the other hand, a 
habit of attentiveness helps a normally 
bright child to overcome many difficulties 
at school. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


A child should be taught to be respon- 
sible for his own belongings. He should be 
taught to take care of his own coat, hat, 
rubbers, gloves, and books. If he hangs up 
his clothes and puts away his toys at home 
he will not lose nearly as many pencils and 
gloves at school. Think of the 
money we can save ourselves if 
we will spend a little time in 
training our child to be respon- 
sible for his own things. The 
cost of rubbers, caps, gloves, 
gymnasium shoes, and notebooks 
can amount to quite a sum in a 
short while. Of course develop- 
ing responsibility in the child 
means that mothers must be on 
the job, and when the little child 
comes in from play without his 
toys, he must be sent back for 
them time and time again, until 
the habit of taking care of his 
own things has become fixed. 


REGULARITY 


There should be a regular rising hour 
and a regular routine every day. Children 
thrive on regularity and if a schedule is 
followed in the home, the child will slip 
into the school routine without a struggle. 


Love oF SCHOOL 


One of the things we want to be very 
careful to foster in the little child is the 
right feeling for school before he is entered. 
We want him to look forward to it with 
joy and pleasure. Many mothers have fos- 
tered fear by saying, “Well, when you get 
to school the teacher won’t stand for that.” 
Or, “Just wait until the teacher sees you 
act like that and see what she will do to 
you.” Then when they take the child to 
school on the first day they wonder why 
he cries, and won’t be left alone. When a 
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mother threatens a child with school and 
teacher she is building up a wall of fear 
and terror which makes it impossible for 
him to enjoy his work and impossible for 
the teacher to reach the child. We must, 
therefore, try to make the child look for- 
ward to school with joyful anticipation of 
all the opportunities and good times he can 
have there. 


Daily Preparation 


ERHAPS it is most important of all to 
nd that our child goes to school every 
morning in the right frame of mind. Get 
him up in plenty of time to have 
an unhurried breakfast and to 
start off calmly and at peace with 
the world. The way a child feels 
when he starts from home in the 
morning determines largely the 
way he feels and gets along in the 
classroom all day. Don’t you 
know that from your own experi- 
ence? 

What spoils the day so often 
for so many children is the “hurry, 
hurry” which they hear from the 
time they get out of bed in the 
morning until they are “shooed” 
out of the door to school. Right 
here a habit of regularity will help. A 
regular rising time, a regular breakfast 
hour, and plenty of time to get to school 
before the bell rings. Let us give our chil- 
dren the right start in the morning. 

Then, if we are going to be good moth- 
ers, a hot luncheon must be ready for them 
on time at noon. And so with clean hands 
and face and that contented feeling that 
comes with a full tummy, they are ready 
for the rest of the day. 


Home Work 


When children have home work to pre- 
pare, it is our duty to see to it that they 
have the time and place for it. Give the 
child a desk or table with a good light. If 
it is impossible for him to have a room of 
his own, at least find for him a corner that 
is quiet, and do turn off the radio. 

It is not necessary to tiptoe around and 
whisper to avoid disturbing the child. Move 
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around and talk naturally. A child can 
learn to adapt himself to ordinary family 
noise when he regularly applies himself to 
work. But a radio is irritating to a child’s 
nerves when he is trying to read or concen- 
trate. I believe that it is a good thing to 
build up regular home-study habits even 
when children are not assigned home work 
every night. A period directly after dinner 
or one just before bedtime can be set aside 
as a work time. If there are no lessons to 
prepare, let the child read during that 
period. In this way a regular evening- 
study habit is established that will make it 
easier for him when he has regular home 
work to do. If possible, provide a set of 
reference books. ‘Today the child is taught 
how to study and how to find out things 
for himself, and so refer- 


attendance. It is not necessary to tell you 
that tardiness is a bad habit which, once 
acquired, is apt to cling always. Make your 
child feel that it is important that he should 
never be late. We should not interrupt the 
school curriculum by taking our child out 
of school for a trip or a shopping tour or 
any other unnecessary excursion. Enough 
time is lost for the average child through 
his various illnesses, so do not let him miss 
a single day of school if you can avoid it. 
If we let our child stay home for minor 
reasons, we are destroying a habit of regu- 
larity that we should establish, to say noth- 
ing of putting him behind in his work. A 
child who loses too much time in school 
will lose interest as well as joy in his work. 
Don’t nag your child to skip a grade, and 

if he repeats a grade don’t 





ence books are most im- 
portant. 


REST AND PLay 


Another duty resting on 
mothers is to see that the 
child gets plenty of rest. 
Let nothing interfere with 
his regular bedtime dur- 
ing the week. An occa- 
sional spree on Friday or 
Saturday night is all right, 
but maintain a _ regular 
routine during the rest. of 
the week. 

If you live in or near a 








nag him about it. All chil- 
dren cannot learn at the 
same rate of speed. Learn- 
ing how to study is most 
important. Try to keep 
his school life normal and 
happy. 

Let your child work out 
his own problems. Chil- 
dren must learn to make 
their own adjustments. 
Conflicts are good for 
them. Parents spoil chil- 
dren by doing too much 
for them. They need con- 








large city, one splendid 

way to cooperate with the school is to 
plan trips to museum, art institute, his- 
torical society, or other places of interest 
which have a connection with the subjects 
the children are studying. Try, as far as 
possible, to link up your outside activities 
to the school work. Remember your school 
when you drive into the country and when 
you go on a summer vacation, and try to 
bring interesting nature or history material 
back to it. 


Practical Ways to Cooperate with 
Teachers 
LL mothers should realize the importance 
A of promptness and regularity of school 
February, 1932 


flicts to build up moral 
strength and courage. 

Take special note of all communications 
from school. If a note comes home saying 
that Tom is a pour speller and needs more 
study in spelling, don’t dismiss the matter 
by saying, “Well, his dad is a poor speller, 
too.” The fact that Dad is a poor speller 
does not excuse the son. He should be even 
more than anxious to apply himself to that 
subject. When a teacher sends a note to 
you, she is trying to help your child; attach 
some importance to it. 

Don’t ask favors for your child. Remem- 
ber, there is a large number of children in 
every room and they must all realize that 
it is necessary to modify their individual 

(Continued on page 363) 
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CLOTHES FOIL 


By C arice fpuisBA 
Bureau of Home Economics, Unita States 


HAT little girls and boys shall wear 
\ \ | to nursery school and kindergarten is 

not merely a matter of pleasing ap- 
pearance. It has been found that children’s 
clothes can actually help their young wearers 
to attain health, happiness, and self-dependence. 

When modern little folks go to school, they learn their les- 
sons through play. And this, to be of real value, requires cloth- 
ing of special design. It must provide adequate protection and 
at the same time be comfortable, permit absolute freedom for 
all kinds of active play, allow room for growth, and encourage 
self-help in dressing (illustration A). It is a bit surprising to 
realize that clothes, so often considered as mere decoration, 
should enter into so much that is vital in child life. But even 
more than that is to be considered. Appearance and design 
should be so pleasing that even a very young child can enjoy 
his clothing, and eventually know the satisfaction which re- 
sults from an habitual sense of well-being and appropriateness. 

Comfort is always the most reliable guide for determining 
a child’s clothing needs. No longer should the calendar dictate 
what is to be worn. If home and schoolrooms are maintained 
at almost summer heat, as they are in most places nowadays, 
lightweight indoor clothing, supplemented by adequate pro- 
tective suits for outdoors, is usually the most comfortable. 
Nothing should be too good to get dirty, for a child’s business 
is play and he can’t be expected to keep clean. Both styles and 
materials should be so simple and practical that they can go 
through innumerable tubbings and still look like new. Such 
clothes are not only healthful and appropriate but they indicate 
good taste (illustrations B and C). 

Fabrics should be firmly constructed and durable; their tex- 
tures should be soft, lightweight, and not easily mussed; and 
for practical reasons it is well to choose those that are of fast 
color, easy to launder, and inexpensive. With these require- 
ments to meet, cottons may well be called the children’s fabrics. 
The great variety now available makes it easy to find several 
types especially-suitable for school clothes. For instance, poplin, 
madras, and cotton covert are serviceable and neat for little 
boys’ suits; and lawn, gingham, and broadcloth for little girls’ 
dresses. Colors and materials themselves should be practical, 
as well as harmonious with the child’s coloring and personal 
preference. For the school months, hues slightly darker than 
those worn in summer; and prints with little background will 
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not show soil readily and will help consider- 
ably when one suit or frock must serve during 
the whole school day. 

Designs for school dresses and suits should 
have as their outstanding feature—simplicity. 
Unnecessary details such as frills, bows, ties, and collars that 
muss are better omitted, as they are bothersome and often un- 
comfortable. It is far better to select clothes designed to allow 
for growth and comfortable movement of all parts of the body, 
yet harmonious in details. Herein lies real beauty, for the needs 
of the child come first. Raglan sleeves or roomy tailored ones, 
low-cut necklines, fullness across chest and back, and roomy 
trouser seats are examples of desirable features because their 
style depends on ample cut (illustrations D and E). 





ROTECTIVE suits for wear to and from school or for out- 
Serle play in the winter have become indispensable items 
in juvenile wardrobes. Like indoor clothes, they should be cut 
for maximum freedom, and also provide the extra warmth and 
protection which is needed for a change from the warm indoors 
to the cold outside. Caution must be taken not to confuse 
warmth with weight when planning these protective suits, as 
some lightweight but firmly constructed fabrics are actually 
warmer than others which are heavy but loose in construction. 
It should be remembered, too, that fabric alone does not 
make a suit warm. Even the warmest material is of little benefit 
if the design is one which admits cold air and scoops up snow. 

A cold-weather outfit should have features which aid in con- 
serving heat. For instance, a loose fitting suit with snug but 
elastic knit anklets and wristbands, soft rolling collar, and 
secure plackets (illustration F) is warmer than one with open 
sleeves and legs and gaping plackets. When protection is needed 
against rain instead of cold, then it may be desirable to have 
features such as open legs and sleeves which will admit air but 
shed moisture. 

Weather changes suggest two entirely different suits, but that 
is an unnecessary expense when one outfit can be made to serve 
for all times—cold or mild, wet or dry. A suggestion for an 
arrangement of this type is shown in the accompanying 
illustration (G). Over an inside suit of wool jersey a 


(Continued on page 381) 





All photographs illustrating this article are used through the courtesy of the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics. 
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CHIL D WE a FA R E The Objects of the National Const 


we ‘ of Parents and Teachers are: 
Published in the Interests of Child W elfare Finst, Te promote child welfare in home, 
for the 1,511,203 Members of the National school, church, and community; to raise 


Congress of Parents and Teachers the standards of home life; to 





secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children. 

SECOND, To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and _ spiritual 
education 


i 
T H E G R I ST MI LL —From the National By-Laws, Article 11. 











Founders D ay—February 1897—February 1932 
Birthdays 


FAMILY BIRTHDAYS. Memories come crowding. Do you remember 
Mother’s birthday when you were a child, the gift you and Father had so 
carefully hidden away, something Mother would just love, and the delicious 
secrecy? Or Father’s birthday, when the secret was yours and Mother’s, 
and the planning for the “surprise” dinner was such fun, for was there not 
to be a birthday pie instead of a birthday cake because Father liked pie best, 
and however could you put candles on a pie? And Great-Grandmother’s 
birthday, when you pridefully counted the years and boasted to your small 
friends that “Great-Grandmother had all her faculties except her legs”— 
and Great-Grandmother sat enthroned in her favorite chair and all the 
family, from miles and miles, came to do her honor? 

Your own BirTHDAY. Do you remember the thrill of anticipation 
when you were a child, the joy of the day, the gifts—just what you wanted 
most—and perhaps a party? There was something more that you felt you 
didn’t sense then. You were the center of so much love and pride—why 
you just had to be good, and you wanted more than anything else in the 
world to grow up to be as lovely as Mother and as fine as Father. And you 
made a new resolution to drink your milk and to go to bed early so you 
could live as long and be as honored as Great-Grandmother. 

NATIONAL BIRTHDAYS. In some countries the birthday of the king, 
some great ruler of the past, a great warrior or liberator is celebrated with 
pomp. In our own beloved country we celebrate three anniversaries: July 4, 
the birthday of national independence; February 22, the birthday of George 
Washington, the great father of a great country; February 12, the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln whose fine soul helped us to regard human liberty and 
held us to national unity. 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF THE CHRIST CHILD, when a new religion came to 
earth, a new philosophy of life—“peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Through these teachings the child received a new consideration, a new value. 
Behold, a little child doth lead them. So even in our day one of the min- 
isters of science called a little child and set him in the midst of them. Great- 
est in the field of anthropology is the little child, as we were told centuries 
ago by the Prophet of Galilee. 

THE BIRTHDAY OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS, February 17, 1897. A family birthday—for we of the great parent- 
teacher family observe it all over the country. There is much of dignity and 
beauty in the celebration, for we give honor to our Founders, Mrs. Alice 
McLellan Birney and Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, and we bring gifts, 
those voluntary offerings which make it possible to extend their work and 
fulfill their vision. It is a national birthday, too, for the Congress is a 
national organization with purposes that affect child life from “sea to shin- 
ing sea.” It means healthier, happier children, better citizenship, and 
greater progress in national life. 

This birthday celebration gives us the privilege of honoring Mrs. 
Birney and Mrs. Hearst, two great women. They had definite purpose. 
They had vision, character, and courage and they started a great educational 
movement. It is for us to carry on. 


Mrs. David O. Mears originated the idea of the observance of Foun- . 
ders Day and has been so identified with it as national chairman of Founders 
Day, that we include her in our love and thought on that day. Mrs. Mears 
attended the first meeting of mothers in Washington, February 17, 1897, 
as a young mother, and has given devoted service to the Congress through 
all the years that have followed. She served as president of the New York 
Congress from 1898 to 1905, and has held many offices in the National Con- 
gress. Mrs. Mears exemplifies in all her relationships in life the finest and 
most beautiful of Congress ideals. 

THE OBSERVANCE OF FOUNDERS Day should have for each one of us a 
personal meaning. When you were a child did your father and mother 
weigh you on your birthday? Those were not the days of household scales 
so perhaps you went to the grocery store, clinging to your father’s hand. 
And did they measure you and record your height on the inside of the closet 
door where marks could be guarded from the most vigorous housecleaning? 
And did they say with pride, “The child has grown”? Likewise we may 
well go within our inner closet and do a little weighing and measuring. The 
Congress has grown in stature—have we, its members, grown in grace? Are 
we giving the best of ourselves to the work? The morale of the Congress 
and the effectiveness of its program can be sustained only as we, its mem- 
bers, measure up to its ideals of character and service. 


Let us celebrate Founders Day right joyously in this year of our Lord 
1932. Let us give as generously as we are able for the extension of the work. 
Let us weigh and measure ourselves in terms of service, and build a Con- 
gress morale that will help to fulfill the fine purposes for which it was 
created.—Caro.inE E. HosMErR 
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Concerning Older Children 


For Study Groups and Parent-Teacher Associations 


cas the Day 


for the 


Modern Child 


By Apa Hart ARLITT 
Professor of Child Care and Training, University of Cincinnati 


Chairman, Committee on Parent Education, N. 


said Mrs. Jones, 


“just how to plan the day for Sam and * 


| HAVE been wondering,” 


Alice. Sam is fourteen, and Alice, as 
you know, is sixteen.” 

“Perhaps some things which helped me 
would help you,” said her neighbor. “First 
of all, let those children plan very much of 
the day by themselves, with due regard, of 
course, for their school work and their home 
responsibilities. Children of high school age 
should be well on their way to being respon- 
sible citizens, not children for whom every 
moment is planned, watched, and guarded. 
Be sure that at least two hours are left free 
for resting, reading, or other recreation they 
like. When their time is completely filled, 
children tend to lose initiative and, worse 
still, they become so used to being amused 
or taken care of every hour of the day 
that they lose the capacity to amuse them- 
selves.” 

The neighbor’s advice was good. Prob- 
ably one reason why children today need so 
many movies and parties is the fact that 
they are so tightly scheduled that they have 
little time in which to develop resourceful- 
ness. They are supplied with so many 
sources of enjoyment of leisure that they 
have little or no leisure to enjoy. There 
are so many advantages which parents to- 
day wish to give their children that there 
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is little time for the more simple and more 
restful activities. 

A string of constant engagements fre- 
quently produces irritability, fatigue, and 
the accompanying defiance and imperti- 
nence. A young friend of the writer, a girl 
of fifteen, came home from high school one 
day so tired that when her mother spoke to 
her she threw the books across the room 
and had what looked like the beginning of 
a real temper tantrum. An examination of 
her weekly schedule showed that she had to 
get up at half past six to practice for her 
music lesson. Immediately after breakfast 
she was driven to school where she stayed 
until half past two. At three o’clock three 
times a week she had a music lesson. On 
one afternoon she had a lesson in elocu- 
tion. Saturday morning she spent with a 
dramatic group. On going over the sched- 
ule, the mother found that her daughter 
had Sunday afternoon free so she enrolled 
her in a nature study class. No wonder 
the child was nervous. 

Two hours a day of free time at the very 
least, and not less than half an hour a day 
«f exercise out of doors—and that not strenu- 
ous exercise. The muscles of the adolescent 
need to be exercised properly if the boy or 
girl is to gain control. Nearly all children 
pass through an awkward age out of which 
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most of them grow, if they have proper 
exercise, rest, and food; but exercise well- 
supervised is essential. Group games under 
trained instructors not only aid muscular 
control ; they educate in those character traits 
which are important for later life—such 
things, for example, as playing fair, team 
work, self-sacrifice, and abiding by the rules 
of the game. 


Social Activities 


OME opportunities for social life should 

be provided, but it is well to see that 
these are in your own home or in the homes 
of friends, in a school or church building, or 
in some other place where the entertainments 
conform to good social standards and are 
more or less under your control or the con- 
trol of persons of whose standards you ap- 
prove. Until social standards have been set 
and the child is mature enough to decide for 
himself what is right, entertainment should 
go on under a moderate amount of super- 
vision. 

It is well to plan your time so that you 
can talk over with the adolescent such prob- 
lems as he wishes to discuss. After parties 
and excursions, at the end of the school day, 
or at any times when the older children like 
to talk about their affairs, your time should 
be free for them if possible. If your chil- 
dren cannot get the attention that they wish 
because time is not set aside for them and 
if you are not interested in hearing what 
they have to say, they will try to get atten- 
tion in some other way. 

A high school boy had gone to a party of 
fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds and had come 
home to tell his mother of his experiences. 
About an hour later the mother was tele- 
phoning frantically to the people who had 
been present at the party to find out what 
had happened. Her son had told her such 
exciting stories about what had gone on 
that she was dreadfully upset. One of the 
chaperons of the party came over at once in 
response to the mother’s call and heard the 
story. The mother sent for the boy at once. 
John came in looking exceedingly sheepish. 

‘“‘What made you tell your mother that all 
those dreadful things had happened at the 
party?” asked the chaperon. 
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To which John replied, “You see, it’s like 
this. I came home to tell mother about the 
party, and we had a swell time, but she 
didn’t listen. She said, ‘Run away now; 
I’m dreadfully busy.’ Then I started to 
tell her a really good story and she dropped 
everything she was doing and sat down to 
listen. So I just took her for a ride.” 

Forced confidences are, of course, of no 
value. If one has not gained a child’s con- 
fidence before he has become adolescent, 
there is little chance to gain it afterwards, 
but free time is a help just the same. This 
setting aside of free time for the child is as 
important on the part of fathers as of moth- 
ers. 

Homé Duties 


RS. JONES will find that when hours 

have been arranged for study, for 
recreation and outdoor exercise, and for 
rest, her growing children have few extra 
hours left, but some time, of course, will 
have to be set aside for home duties. One 
of the most important human cravings is 
to be necessary to the comfort and happiness - 
of persons in the home. Unless children 
have some responsibility for part of the 
work that is done, they do not feel that 
they are needed. They can go away on 
trips or stay away from meals without any 
sense that this may interfere with the com- 
fort and happiness of the rest of the fam- 
ily. If each child has something for which 
he alone is responsible, he gains a sense of 
importance and the great human desire to 
be needed is satisfied. 

John, who had really felt that nothing 
at home depended on him, was given the 
food budget to keep. He is an excellent 
mathematician, a better one than his mother, 
and took great interest in keeping the food 
budget down. He actually walked blocks 
to shop for standard products of food where 
they could be purchased at a slight reduc- 
tion. So important did he feel that when 
he went away with his Boy Scout troop for 
two weeks at camp he left his mother with 
this admonition: “Now don’t let that food 
budget get in a mess while I’m gone; but 
if you make mistakes and do, don’t worry 


because I can take care of it when I get 
back.” 
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The astonished mother was so proud of 
her son that she was not disturbed over 
what to some parents might have seemed 
a slight impertinence. 


Extra Studies 


HE parents of children between four- 
ie and eighteen often feel that they 
must force them to take additional lessons 
in music, public speaking, and other so- 
called accomplishments, but the health of 
the children and the other things which 
they have to do should be well thought out 
before more things are introduced into the 
program, especially if the children show no 
interest in the subjects to be introduced but 
take them only because forced to do so. 
When new engagements are to be added to 
a schedule, it is well to talk these over with 
the child concerned. If he is wholly unin- 
terested and does not wish to make the extra 


effort, it is well to weigh carefully the. 


value of the new study. Unless it is very 
important for the child’s future it should 
not be included. 

Wise planning for the day, the month, 
the year will mean happier and healthier 
children and often less of those so-called 
problems of discipline with which the par- 
ents of adolescent boys and girls are faced. 
A time budget is quite as necessary for wise 


expenditure of time as an income budget 
for the wise expenditure of money. 


Questions 


1. How can an adolescent child gain in- 
dependence through helping to plan his 
own day? 

2. How much responsibility should a 
child have for keeping to his schedule? 

3. Plan a day for a child of fourteen; of 
sixteen. Is your plan the same as that of 
other members of the class? 

4. Should not children’s programs de- 
pend a great deal upon the individual child ? 

5. What are the advantages of “talking 
things over” with growing children? 


Reference Books 

The Child from One to Twelve, by Ada 
Hart Arlitt. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. $2. Chapter XIV. 

The Psychology of the Adolescent, by 
Leta S. Hollingworth. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. $2.50. Chapters I 
and III. 


(This is the sixth article in a study 
course, Concerning Older Children, given 
under the direction of Dr. Ada Hart Ar- 
litt, Chairman of the National Committee 
on Parent Education. The seventh article, 
“Summer Plans,” by Afton Smith, will ap- 
pear in March.) 











Kindergarten children of Los Angeles are seen here using a recently com- 
pleted pedestrian tunnel. This tunnel provides 100 per cent safety. Before 
its construction numerous accidents occurred at this crossing. 
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The Home of Today 


A Brief Course in Home Economics for Parent-Teacher Associations Interested 
in Making This Field the Basis for Their Discussion Groups 
for This Year’s Work 


PREPARED BY MARGARET JUSTIN 


Dean, Division of Home Economics, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


LESSON VI 


How Heredity and Environment 
Influence the Child 


Heredity 


oT long ago a mother said, as her 
N thin, nervous four-year-old son flung 

himself from his chair and stamped 
from the room in irritation and rage over 
some small matter: “Rob is so like his 
father—and all his father’s people. He has 
inherited the bad temper of the Bunners. 
There is no use struggling against it, I 
guess.” Having settled the question with 
these words, she turned her attention to the 
question of draperies for the living-room, 
a wise choice of which meant—to her—a 
“controlled environment.” Homemakers, 
both men and women, need to clarify their 
understanding of the terms “heredity and 
environment” if a “home environment, har- 
monious and enriching,” is to be provided 
for the family life. 

Perhaps some such characteristic as red 
hair or a long nose may be traced through 
many generations of a family. The con- 
tinuance of these characteristics is due to 
heredity. Heredity is the term used to de- 
note this resemblance, which is based on 
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ancestry and occurs in successive genera- 
tions. Each of us at birth possessed certain 
innate characteristics or traits which were 
passed on to us through determiners in the 
germ cells from which we were formed. 
We do not inherit our characteristics from 
like characteristics in our parents’ bodies; 
but since we and they are both products of 
the same line of germ plasm, these charac- 
teristics reappear. 

Scientists have learned that our blood 
inheritance is in accordance with definite 
known laws. We are often assured that if 
the ‘characteristics of our ancestors were 
known, those of ourselves and our family 
might be accurately listed. 

Inherited characteristics are both physical 
and mental. Color of eyes, curly or straight 
hair, and stature are physical characteristics 
that may be inherited. Musical ability, in- 
telligence, and a tendency to nervous in- 
stability are mental characteristics that tend 
to follow the law of inheritance. Charac- 
teristics acquired after birth are not passed 
on to descendants. A man who loses his 
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eyes in an accident will not therefore have 
children that are blind. The Chinese peo- 
ple who bound the feet of girl babies for 
centuries failed to produce a race of women 
born with deformed feet. People have quite 
commonly accepted the impossibility of in- 
heriting acquired physical characteristics but 
they have been more slow to accept the 
fact that acquired mental traits may not be 
inherited. The man who, through worry 
about loss of property, became an irritable, 
nervous dyspeptic seemed to have nervous, 
irritable children, despite the character of 
the furnishings of the home or the com- 
munity in which the home was located. 


The Importance of Environment 

OULD the mental characteristics of the 
» children be explained on the basis of 
environment? Environment includes all 
that surrounds and influences an individual 


during his lifetime. ‘The environment of the 


child whose father or 


other people that will with difficulty be 
changed as they grow older.” The home- 
maker concerned with creating and main- 
taining a satisfying environment in which 
children may grow in physical strength and 
happiness needs to question what constitutes 
a desirable environment. 

The best environment is that which 
brings out the best in an individual and 
enables him to make the most of his heritage. 
A noted writer states that three-fourths of 
everything an individual ever learns comes 
to him through his home and the environ- 
ment of which his home is the center. 


What Constitutes a Good Environment? 


OR years people have thought of a 

“good home” as one physically ade- 
quate. If it offered an amply provided table, 
a well-kept, sanitary house, and finances 
sufficient for the accepted scale of living in 
the community, the home was said to be a 
“good home.” Now 





mother is nervous, 
irritable, subject to 
fits of violent tem- 
per has in it that 
which may work 
much ill in the life of 
the child. A White 
House Conference 
leaflet (‘‘Mental 
Health Begins at 
Home’’) states: 
“The family, as the 
setting in which the 
child has his intro- 
duction into life, the 
miniature world in 


prayer, 


thee!” 





A PRAYER 
By ELIzABETH EDMONDS 


Sweet little child at mother’s knee, 
Breathing thy first soft evening 


Bathed in the sunbeams aslant the sky, 
Casting a halo about thee there: 


Humbly I bow my head o’er thine, 
Sweet little child at mother’s knee, 
Fervently offer my evening prayer, 


“Help me, O God, to be worthy of 


| we realize this is 
only part of the pic- 
ture. 


We know that a 
good home will pro- 
vide right conditions 
for physical growth. 
As was pointed out 
in the White House 
Conference leaflet 
mentioned above, 
parents “must know 
that regularity of 
eating, sleeping, and 
health habits is es- 
_j] sential; that a prop- 








which he takes his 
first steps in meeting problems and build- 
ing habits, is the greatest power in his 
life for or against mental health. Not 
only do its influences come first, but they 
surround the child when he is most im- 
pressionable and easily moulded.” Here 
in his home “besides learning to walk and 
talk, to eat and to dress themselves, our 
children are absorbing impressions, picking 
up opinions, prejudices, likes and dislikes ; 
developing timidity or boldness in certain 
situations ; learning ways of behaving with 
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erly varied diet is 
only one of the things which make a child 
well nourished; that the kind of play he 
engages in, the amount of attention he re- 
ceives from adults, his very playthings are 
all factors in his happy growth. They must 
know that lacks in the care given now can- 
not be entirely remedied later on; that 
teeth and bones grow only once; that young 
children are susceptible to many diseases 
which interfere with their growth, but from 
which it is becoming more and more possi- 
ble to protect them; that many defects of 
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ear, of eye, of heart, of teeth are preven- 
table by early and frequent health examina- 
tions.” 

A harmonious family life is also essential. 
“A knowledge of children’s needs makes 
parents try to keep out of the home worry, 
anger, bickering, or anything else that may 
lead children to feel fearful and uncertain. 
Love and affection between parents is one 
essential to a feeling of the utmost har- 
mony and safety in children. . Family 
troubles and cares cannot be done away 
with, but they can to some degree be kept 
from troubling the serenity of childhood. 
Worry never solved a problem. Whining 
or fretting about difficulties, rather than 
tackling them, is likely to result in uneasi- 
ness on the part of children. . 

“Parents should remember that child- 
hood is the time when the child is proceed- 
ing most rapidly in learning, and that good 
habits are just as readily formed as poor 
ones. ... 

“Parents should know that the period of 
childhood is the time when we may help 
the child to form habits of play, of work, 
of self-reliance and perseverance, of ability 
to get along with other people, that will do 
him good service all his life... . 

“Parents should remember that child- 
hood is the time to develop interests that 
will become lasting and creative ones; that 
keeping a child happily busy, with materials 
to work with, and freedom to follow his 
own bent, may result in creative work 
which will put to use all his abilities.” 

Parents are truly builders. Since the 
heredity of their children is determined by 
their mating, it is their imperative duty to 
control the environment in the home that 
the child’s development may be as fine as 
possible. This may call for revision of per- 
sonal habits, for study, and for sacrifice, 
but the growth of the child demands their 
best effort. 

“In the homes of America are born the 
children of America, and from them go 
out into American life American men and 
women. They go out with the stamp of 
these homes on them and only as these 
homes are what they should be, will the 
children be what they should be.” 
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Questions for Discussion 


1. What do you consider the four most 
important factors of a good environment 
for a person? 

2. What factors are there in homes 
familiar to you that would tend to make 
children feel secure? What are common 
factors that might make children feel in- 
secure? 

3. What does your community do to aid 
its homes in maintaining a good environ- 
ment for children? 

4. In what ways may individual parents 
need to make changes to better the chil- 
dren’s physical and mental environment? 
How many of the ways listed are changes 
in personal behavior? 

5. Discuss the following statement from 
the findings of the White House Confer- 
ence: “Half the parents of young children 
do not read any books on child care and 
three-fourths do not read more than two 
books within the year.” 


Suggested Readings 


Problems in Home Living, by Justin and 
Rust. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
$2. Pages 339-370. 

White House Conference Leaflets, pre- 
pared by Marion Lyon Faegre: “Respon- 
sibility of Present-Day Family,” “Mental 
Health Begins at Home,” “What Do Par- 
ents Need to Know?” Washington: White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 10 cents each. 


The Government maintains an Informa- 
tion Service in Home Economics which 
may be reached by addressing 


Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Bureau of Home Economics, 


Washington, D. C. 


(This is the sixth lesson in a study course 
on The Home of Today, by Dr. Margaret 
Justin. The seventh lesson, “The Child in 
the Home,” will appear in March.) 





Save your back numbers of CHILD 
We crake. You will find them invaluable 
in solving new problems relating to your 
children and in planning P.T.A. pro- 
grams. 
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A Preschool Study Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. CruM 


Associate Chairman, Committee on Parent Education 


BASED ON 


Child Care and Training 


By Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson 


LESSON FIVE 


CHapPTER IX 
SLEEPING HABITS 
“When tired with vain rotations of the 
day, sleep winds us up for the succeeding 
dawn.” —Y oung 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why does the child need more ant 
than the adult? Why must the child eat 
more proportionately than the adult? 
(Pages 120-121.) 

2. If a child goes to bed late at night 
does he make up for his lost sleep in the 
morning? (Page 125.) 

3. Is it reasonable to expect a child to 
go to sleep immediately upon going to bed? 
How long does it take your child to go to 
sleep? (Page 125.) 

4. What preparations should the mother 
make in order that the child may sleep 
soundly? (Pages 126-127.) 

5. Why should each child have his own 
bed? What sort of bed covers are best? 
Discuss the importance of fresh air for the 
sleeping child. (Pages 127-128.) 

6. Give reasons for an early bedtime for 
the young child. (Pages 128-130.) How 
shall we establish a regular bedtime? 
(Pages 130-131.) 

7. What is the advantage of a fairly 
early rising hour for the young child? 
(Pages 131-132.) 

8. Discuss the advantage of the nap. To 
what age should the child continue his after- 
noon nap? (Pages 133-134.) 

9. What are some of the difficulties to 
be overcome in establishing good habits of 
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sleep? In this connection discuss fear of 
the dark. (Pages 134-137.) 

10. Answer the questions on pages 136- 
137. 


Project: Keep a record of your child’s 
sleeping hours for one week. What is his 
average sleep per twenty-four hours? Com- 
pare this record with Table 1, on page 122. 


“It is true with the child as with the 
adult that the best rule for successful sleep 
is a successful, happy, and useful day. The 
person who has spent an unsuccessful day 
involved in things and projects which give 
no outlet to the fundamental necessities and 
which bring with them no sense of comple- 
tion and happiness and successful accom- 
plishment cannot expect to pass a night of 
quiet and rest.”—-Child Guidance, by Blan- 
ton and Blanton. 


CHAPTER X 
ELIMINATIVE AND OTHER EARLY HABITS 
QUESTIONS 

1. Give illustrations of how we restrain 
the instinctive, impulsive behavior of the 
child. (Page 138.) 

2. Tell how you have trained your child 
for bowel control. (Pages 138-141.) 

3. Tell how you have helped your child 
to establish the dry habit. (Pages 141- 
143.) 

4. Define enuresis. What is the cause 
and what is the treatment? (Pages 144- 
146.) 

5. Tell how you helped your child to 


overcome the habit of sucking his thumb. 
February, 1932 
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Give suggestions of the authors for over- 
coming this habit. (Pages 146-149.) 


6. Answer the questions on page 150. 


(The sixth lesson in this course will out- 
line Chapters XI and XII of the textbook: 
“Constructive Discipline’ and “Curiosity, 
Questioning, and Sex Education.” Child 
Care and Training is published in Min- 
neapolis by the University of Minnesota 
Press, cloth-bound, illustrated, $2; paper- 
bound, no illustrations, $1.25 plus 10 cents 
postage.) 





Cooperating with | eachers 
(Continued from page 351) 


lives in order to fit in with the needs of the 
group. 

Make a point of knowing your child’s 
teacher and pledging your cooperation. 
Make her feel that you will stand back of 
her and help her all you can. 

Welcome helpful criticism from the 
school and teacher. Let them know that 
you want to do the best thing for your 
child. 

When asked to assist in school work, do 
it cheerfully and you will get a lot of fun 
out of it. 

Join the parent-teacher association so 
that your child and the teacher can feel that 
you are actively interested in your school. 

In trying to find various ways to co- 
operate with our teachers, we shall find the 
teachers are doing all they can to cooperate 
with us, too. And we shall soon be working 
together with a feeling of sympathy, under- 
standing, and perfect harmony, and accom- 
plishing untold good for our children. 





HE inner man will not go along on all 

fours any more than will the outer 
man; it will get up and insist upon walking 
about. If it cannot go openly and boldly, it 
will go slyly, and this of course makes it 
cowardly. You may as well refuse to let 
out the growing boy’s trousers as refuse 
larger and larger liberty to his growing in- 
dividuality.”—From Letters and Journals 
of Samuel Gridley Howe 
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Teach 

your - 
child to 
Think! 


— ss. . ; | 








HE trend in modern, progressive schools 
is to teach children to think. The text 
book has become a guide. For supple- 
mentary reading children are directed to 
reference sources. From the facts the child 
is asked to form his or her own deductions 
and conclusions. 
So, today, the child is taught how to find 
necessary information, what to select, and 
finally how to coordinate his information. 


The Outstanding Choice of 
Teachers and Librarians 
With supplementary reading of such vital 
importance to your child’s education, it is 
necessary that he have at his instant dis- 
posal the reference work that gives him 
authentic facts on every subject, quickly, 
easily and completely. 


THE NEW WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


is endorsed by more leading educators— 
more teachers and librarians—for children 
from third grade through high school— 
than any other reference work. 


Know All the Details 


9,200 pages—14,000 illustrations—12 vol- 
umes plus practical study guide—maps in 
colors—articles by foremost educators, 
every subject presented in an interest- 
impelling way ... these are but a few high 
spots of THE NEW WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. All the details will be sent to 
you gladly if you will please mail the 
coupon. There is no obligation. 


MAIL TODAY 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, DEPT. 172G 
154 East Erie Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation about THE NEW WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA and your convenient payment plan. 








Children in ( ) Grade School 
( ) High School. 


) Junior High 
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Ken Stuart 


XPERTS differ in some details of their 
EK views on the feeding of children. 

But the differences are rather in 
emphasis than in essentials. Some empha- 
size more strongly the dominant place of 
the few most important foods, while others 
give more emphasis to the doctrine of diver- 
sification of the child’s diet. 

Such differences pale into insignificance 
when we are faced with the statement on 
the high authority of Miss Grace Abbott 
that great numbers of children all over the 
country are now living in such destitution 
as cannot but leave them weakened and in- 
jured for life. 

With needs so urgent, with so many peo- 
ple so near our doors suffering so severely, 
it is a time for those who have to really 
share their means with those who have not. 
Perfunctory giving is better than none; but 
not sufficient. There is need for perfunctory 

Reprinted from the Child Health Bulletin, Novem- 
ber, 1931, and copyrighted by the American Child 
_—" Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Emergency ° 


Nutrition 


By Henry C. SHERMAN 


Columbia University 


givers to rise to the plane of generosity, and 
for those who have already learned to give 
generously to raise their giving now, during 
this emergency, into the realm of sacrifice. 
A little temporary sacrifice on the part of 
the more fortunate now can well make the 
difference between a lifetime of weakness 
and misery and a lifetime of usefulness and 
self-respecting Americanism for many a 
child. 

Adequate relief and reasonable security 
will not be permanently denied. People will 
give as they come to realize the real need. 
Meantime what is the relief worker to ad- 
vise, or the intelligent but destitute mother 
to do, in such times and places as there 
simply is not money at hand to feed a child 
according to even the more economical of 
adequate standards? 

When and while standards cannot be 
maintained, where and how can retrench- 
ment be made in the feeding of the child 
with least danger of inflicting a lasting in- 
jury? 

The guiding principle should, I think, 
be to provide those nutritional essentials of 
which a shortage tends to permanent injury, 
and to do this (while necessary) even at the 
cost of a sacrifice of other features of the 
dietary which are normally desirable but 
not absolutely essential. During the acute 
emergency, all available sources of eco- 
nomical food should be utilized, but money 
need not be spent in diversifying the diet 
merely for the sake of variety. Let no one 
be misled by the extravagant phrase “deadly 
monotony.” No deaths are ever caused by 
monotony of diet if the diet, however simple 
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and cheap, provides the actually necessary 
nutrients; while shortages of these nutri- 
ents do cause all too many deaths, if not 
directly then by lowering the resistance to 
disease. 

The food problem of the unemployment 
emergency presents itself primarily in the 
form of the question, What best to do with 
an inadequate amount of money? 

Advice may, therefore, perhaps best be 
given in terms of the spending of such 
money as is at hand. One suggestion which 
seems to have been widely useful, first 
formulated, I think, by Miss Lucy Gillett, 
is: 

“Divide the food money into fifths: 

one fifth, more or less, for vegetables 
and fruits; 
one fifth, or more, for milk and cheese ; 


one fifth, or less, for meats, fish and 
eges; 

one fifth, or more, for bread and 
cereals; 


one fifth, or less, for fats, sugar and 
other groceries.” 


It will be noted that this does not pro- 
pose invariable division into fifths, but in- 
dicates the direction which variation may 
wisely take—one fifth or more for some 
groups; one fifth or less for others. 

Miss Gillett tells me that her experience 
indicates that approximate division of the 
food money into fifths worke well at fairly 
comfortable levels of expenditure ; but that 
in the food budget of the typical low in- 
come family it is necessary to use more than 
one-fifth, often one-third of the food money, 
for milk in order to provide the amount of 
milk that the children of such a family 
actually need. 

When shortage of money forces expen- 
diture for food to an abnormally low level, 
more than one-fifth (perhaps one-third) 
should therefore be spent for milk in some 
form; and the suggestion of one-fifth for 
fruit and vegetables should if possible be 
maintained, but with selection probably 
limited to the cheaper sorts so as to get 
the most food value for the money ; at least 
one-fifth (of the reduced expenditure) may 
well go for breadstuffs and cheap forms of 
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cereal, since a penny spent here will go 
farthest to meet the actual pangs of hunger ; 
the greater part of the retrenchment should 
fall upon the other two- fifths of the above 
grouping. One can forego flesh, fish and 
fowl, and sweets, and most of the sweet- 
ened and shortened products of the bakery, 
and most of the miscellaneous foods bought 
in the grocery, if one gets enough of milk 
in some form and of some fruit or veg- 
etable to provide the absolutely essential 
mineral elements and vitamins, and if to 
these foods enough breadstuff be added to 
prevent actual weakness from hunger. Al- 
most always the other foods are less eco- 
nomical in meeting these absolute nutri- 
tional needs. 

Thus if forced below reasonable stand- 
ards to bare essentials, we may, in the light 
of our present knowledge of nutrition, most 
wisely meet the emergency by concentrating 
our attention upon efforts to provide these 
three essential groups of foods: (1) milk 
and its products, (2) fruit and/or vege- 
tables, (3) bread and other cheap sources 
of calories. 

Let retrenchment of expenditure take 
the form, first, of foregoing the purchase 
of the foods of other groups, and next of 
selecting the cheaper or cheapest forms or 
articles within each of the three groups just 
mentioned as essential. This may involve 
some shocks to prejudices and even to what 
in normal times we rightly regard as stand- 
ards; but we are dealing here with the 
question of meeting a dire emergency. From 
certain standpoints two forms or kinds of 
milk may seem worlds apart; but any kind 
of milk is nutritionally more like any other 
kind of milk than is any other food. A 
crisp green vegetable or a juicy fruit may 
seem much preferable to a potato; but with 
expenditure forced to a sufficiently low 
level, the cheapest vegetable to be had can 
carry the nutritional responsibility for the 
whole group of fruits and vegetables dur- 
ing an emergency period. 

If there are times and places of such dire 
destitution that sacrifices must be made even 
among the three bare essentials of bread, 
milk, and some fruit or vegetable, each in 
the cheapest available form, what then? 
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Shall obvious hunger and a starved ap- 
pearance lead to the crowding out of milk 
by bread because a penny spent for bread 
goes farther to still the pangs of hunger? 
To go too far in this direction is to incur 
the even greater tragedy of the life-long 
injuries which result from the “hidden 
hunger” of the mineral and vitamin defi- 
ciencies. “Milk builds bone and muscle 
better than any other food.” And more 
than this, milk is both the cheapest and 
the surest protection from the nutritional 
deficiencies which open the way to diseases 
and life-long injuries to health, happiness, 
and working efficiency. 

“The dietary should be built around 
bread and milk.” The lower the level of 
expenditure, the more one must forego 
other foods and concentrate effort upon 
providing these two, supplemented by a lit- 
tle of some inexpensive fruit or vegetable. 

This is the teaching of our present know]- 
edge of nutrition reduced to its barest terms 
for the meeting of a real emergency—an 
emergency such as we must believe and 


resolve shall not last long nor recur often 
—but during which there may be need for 
a time and in some places, to face frankly 
the fact that reasonable standards are 
temporarily out of reach and that while 
the tragedy lasts one must guide, with what 
wisdom one may, the expenditure of inade- 
quate funds for food in such ways that the 
children affected may be brought through 
without life-long injuries so that even if 
body weights are subnormal for a_ time 
there may still be a basis of sound bone and 
lean tissue to permit of complete nutritional 
rehabilitation with the coming of better 
days. 
References 


Adequate Diets for Families with Limited 
Incomes. Hazel K. Stiebeling and Miriam Birds- 
eye, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 113. Government 
Printing Office. 1931. 16 p. 5 cents. 


The Family’s Food at Low Cost. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling and Miriam Birdseye, United States 
Department of Agriculture; and Clyde B. 
Schuman, American Red Cross. 1931. 4-page 
leaflet. Free. Office of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


{Parent-teacher associations are urged to give wide publicity to these food facts in their com- 


munities.—Editor] 





CHILD-FEEDING CHARTS 


seT of eight Child-Feeding Charts prepared by the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, is for sale for 25 cents a-set. Indi- 


vidual charts cannot be sold separately. 


Attractive pictures of well-nourished children illustrate certain points in the 
formation of good food habits and the effects of good nutrition. Each chart is 15 by 23 
inches in size, and printed in black and white on heavy coated paper. The titles are: 


NAW P WH > 


io) 


Happy, healthy, growing 
Signs of good nutrition 

The right start for the baby 
Aids to good food habits 

A good beginning in self-help 
The same menu for all 

. Meals for the three-year-old 

. Foods for good nutrition 


Send order and money direct to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. Randall J. Condon 


the educational world has lost one of its 

leading experts; the civic world, one of 
its greatest assets; and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, one of its 
most valued and beloved 


|: the death of Dr. Randall J. Condon 


of the National Campaign to Reduce II- 
literacy recently created by President 
Hoover. He wrote many educational mono- 

graphs, and edited the Atlantic Readers. 
When Dr. Condon left Cincinnati in 
1929, after an unusually 





advisors. Dr. Condon suc- 
cumbed to an attack of 
pneumonia at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Frank 
C. Foster, at Greenville, 
‘Tennessee, on Christmas 
Eve. 

As a vice-president of 
the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers from 
1926 to 1930, Dr. Con- 
don became the director 
of the Department of Edu- 
cation, a member of the 
Executive Committee and 
of the Board of Managers. 











fruitful period of seven- 
teen years as Superinten- 
dent of Schools in that city, 
he closed his statement of 
resignation to the Board 
of Education with these 
words: 

“T have given to the peo- 
ple of Cincinnati all that 
I had to give and the re- 
turns to me have been rich 
in the appreciation and 
confidence of a noble 
city. 
“September, 1929, com- 
pletes just fifty years since 








In all of these capacities 

his advice was invaluable. Later, as chair- 
man of the School Education committee, he 
enriched the Congress from the wide re- 
sources of his experience. 

Dr. Condon was born 69 years ago in 
Friendship, Maine, where funeral services 
were held on December 29. He attended 
Colby College ; was a member of the Maine 
House of Representatives; principal of the 
high school at Richmond, Maine; superin- 
tendent of schools in Everett, Massachu- 
setts; Providence, Rhode Island; and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

In August, 1929, he was delegate to the 
International Education Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship held in Elsi- 
nore, Denmark. In February, 1930, he was 
given the American Education Award by 
the Allied Exhibitors at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association— 
of which he had been president—‘‘for dis- 
tinguished education service.” At the time 
of his death he was serving as a member 
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Seceaiemennial 

I stepped ashore from the 
deck of a fishing smack in the little town of 
Friendship, Maine, to begin my prepara- 
tion for a life of educational service. These 
years represent a half century of high ad- 
venture and abiding satisfaction. I face the 
years that may remain, not with a desire 
for idleness or ease, but that I may have 
a larger opportunity to give to the public 
somewhat more of volunteer service in fields 
where the past years of experience may, | 
hope, make for increased usefulness. 

“I shall still try to ‘follow the gleam’ 
and to pass on at the end the torch, un- 
dimmed, to younger hands, who may carry 
it to nobler heights.” 

It was Dr. Condon’s fine human quali- 
ties, his interest in all cultural causes, his 
deep sympathies, as well as his professional 
fitness, that endeared him to all who knew 
him. He was an “understanding prince,” 
a leader with vision “high and far.” 

His torch passes, undimmed, to other 
hands. 

M. S. M. 
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Congress Posters for Local Programs 


Twelve color posters tell the Congress story 
One states the all-inclusive National Congress Objects 
One visualizes the Seven Objectives of Education 


Seven coordinate and relate the program activities and the nineteen points 
of the Children’s Charter to each of the seven objectives 


Three present the Children’s Charter—the original form, the analysis, and 
the scroll displayed at the Arkansas Convention 


Use the 1931 Program Posters 


To give a clear-cut picture of the related Congress platform and Congress 
activities 

To create interest in Congress publications 

To stimulate a desire for informed membership 

To distribute as a loan service 


To offer an ever-present reference to Congress publications 


$1 per set 





Order direct from the 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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EpITED BY BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG 


372 Normal Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


MISSISSIPPI 
Intensive County Organization 


The Mississippi Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is working intensively for county- 
wide extension of rural and urban parent- 
teacher associations. 

The cooperation of the State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction is expressed in his 
announcement of the major objective of 
the State Education Department: “A par- 
ent-teacher association in every school of 
every county.” All county superintendents 
are rendering every possible assistance in 
completing county organization. 

To the state president the Board of 
Managers delegated the direction of the 
intensive campaign for complete county or- 
ganization. For guidance district and county 
presidents were referred to pages 47-49 of 


the National Handbook in a letter from 
the state president. Where possible, every 
county is being organized with a president 
and vice-presidents to correspond with 
those in the state Congress and with cor- 
responding duties. 

The state president’s letter called for 
monthly meetings of every county council 
on a regular day, at a regular place, and 
lasting at least two hours. All county and 
local officers, and the county superintendent 
of education were expected to attend these 
meetings. 

Detailed plans were outlined suggesting 
procedure for these conference meetings, in- 
cluding a study of county conditions, na- 
tional and state communications, adaptation 
of national and state suggestions, determin- 
ing definite objectives, and the assignment 
of specific duties. 





It is with regret that we announce the resignation of Blanche Arter 


Buhlig as editor of Out Among the Branches. For several years Mrs. 
Buhlig has made a constructive contribution to Congress publicity and 
to the editorial content of CHILD WELFARE by presenting each month 
worth while plans, activities, and projects of state and local groups. 

We have, however, found an able successor to Mrs. Buhlig in Mrs. 
Philip M. Wentworth, who takes charge of this department beginning 
with the March issue of CHILD WELFARE. Mrs. Wentworth has been 
active in parent-teacher work in Florida, and in Massachusetts where she 
is now first vice-president of the state Congress. We earnestly request 
that state organizations cooperate with Mrs. Wentworth by sending her 
accounts of the most rewarding projects carried out by their local units 
so that all parent-teacher units may benefit by the experience of others. 
Address Mrs. Wentworth at 143 Cliff Road, aimee Hills, Massa- 
chusetts—_MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 
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A “Score Card for County President or 
Chairman” was devised and distributed. 
Organization points scored thirty and in- 
cluded a regular meeting, a monthly report 
from each local president to county presi- 
dent, growth in membership as shown in 
the state records, and all schools organized 
in the county. Fifty points were allowed 
for programs and activities, twenty being 
given under the heading “Health,” ten each 
for “Home” and “Community” activities, 
five each for “School” and “Character 
Building.” Cooperation with other organi- 
zations doing child welfare work, and 
avoiding unnecessary competition or dupli- 
cation of effort, scored ten points each. 

A comprehensive field survey with the 
caption “Lift Up Your Eyes and Look 
upon the Fields” outlined a study of school 
location and information; parent-teacher 
association and preschool association loca- 
tions and data; duties of county leaders:; 
and requests for reports. 

Thorough, comprehensive study relating 
to the extension of the parent-teacher move- 
ment has been undertaken, vigorous exten- 
sion of organization is being pushed, and, 
although large local memberships cannot be 
produced this year, the expectations are that 
the number of associations in the state will 
double during the year 1931-32 and that 
the goal of 20,000 members will be reached 
by March Ist.—Mrs. L. J. Jackson, 
Executive Secretary, Capital National Bank 
Building, Jackson. 


MISSOURI 
Vitalizing Parent Education 


Realizing the value of methods of vital- 
izing subject matter in the school curricu- 
lum, the committee on Parent Education 
of the parent-teacher associations in Spring- 
field are applying similar methods in their 
child study classes. 

During the May Day Conference held 
in May, 1931, a questionnaire was sent to 
various groups of parents in which they 
were asked to list the behavior problems of 
their children. Following a study of this 
questionnaire, it was recommended that an 
analysis of the school child’s day in the 
home be made. 
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Two leaders from each school in the city 
were appointed for the purpose of tabu- 
lating facts and taking the material back 
to their own groups. Once each month 
these committees meet and prepare to carry 
on the work in their own schools. 

Knowing that children learn through ex- 
perience and that it is the role of the par- 
ent to provide this experience, we parents 
agreed to see that the everyday situations 
in the home provide the experiences through 
which the child learns—to which he makes 
mental, emotional, social, and physical re- 
sponses. 


Alice Sowers, 
Associate 
Chairman, 
Committee 

on 
Parent 

Education, 

nw. F. 7. 





© Bachrach 


In order to vitalize the work we took 
for our problem or project “A Health An- 
alysis.” In this analysis the group of lead- 
ers listed all of the natural situations which 
arise in the home from “getting up in the 
morning” to “going to bed at night.” Un- 
der each situation were listed all the desir- 
able mental, emotional, social, and physical 
health habits which are formed in the 
home. 

At the committee meeting a summary is 
made of some valuable reference book such 
as Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child, by Thom, or Parents and the Pre- 
School Child, by Blatz and Bott. After 
hearing the summary, a practical applica- 
tion is made to the situation which is being 
discussed. For instance, during the month 
of October we studied “Habits of Feed- 
ing,” and the practical application is to be 
found in the breakfast situation. 

After each situation is worked out by 
the leaders, copies are made for each member 
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of each child study class in every school 
in the city. Then the leaders conduct 
monthly meetings in their own schools, 
using the analysis as a basis for their dis- 
cussion. At these meetings one of the teach- 
ers is always present in order that desirable 
habits being formed in the home may be 
linked with those being formed in the 
school. The “Analysis of the School Child’s 
Day in the Home” seeks to emphasize the 
importance of the same habits which are 
listed in the “Analysis of the School Child’s 
Day in the School,” an analysis worked out 
by and for the Springfield teachers. In this 
way a splendid correlation of home and 
school training results. 

From forty to fifty mothers in two 
groups, Grades 1, 2, and 3 and Grades 4, 
5, and 6, from twenty-seven schools are at- 
tending these study classes. 

By the end of the year we hope to have 
a complete analysis of the school child’s 
day in the home and a means of applying 
all the valuable lessons learned in the child 
study classes. —— Mrs. W. Y. Fostkr, 
Springfield. 


HAWAII 
Special P. T. A. Edition of School Paper 


With the slogan “Every Parent and 
Teacher a Member of the McKinley High 


School Parent-Teacher Association” last 


November the special P. T. A. edition of 
the school newspaper appealed to English, 
Hawaiian, Filipino, Chinese, Japanese, and 
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Korean parents in their own languages. 
“E na Makua ona Keiki o McKinley— 
“Makemake makou is oukou namakua 

ona keiki o McKinley mai a hoolauna pu 

me na poe kumukula o ka oukou mau kei- 
kikane ame na kaikamahine. Keia ke kumu 
e kukulu ia ai okeia ahahui, Parent-Teacher 
Association,” read the Hawaiian parent in 
the opening paragraph addressed to him. 
“Ang paaralang McKinley ay minsan 
pangtinanggap ang inyong mga anak. Salay 
naguukol ng malaking panahon at mga oras 
dito sa paaralan sa pagaaral ng magpaka 
lalake at nagpaka babae,” read the Filipino. 

Articles strikingly prominent in their na- 
tive characters were addressed to the 

Chinese, Japanese, and Korean parents. 
For readers of the English language 

there were several interesting articles, an 

invitation from Miles E. Carey, whose title 
was not given but who is, presumably, prin- 
cipal of the McKinley High School; a vig- 
orous appeal from the man who is president 
of the association; an editorial, “Over the 

Top,” bespeaking the help of the students ; 

and opinions of students, whose names in- 

dicate they represented the school’s polyglot 
membership in answer to the “Inquisitive 

Reporter’s” question, ‘““What is your opinion 

of the P. T. A.?”—TueE Pinion. 


** * 


Book Week Pageant 


As a contribution to Book Week the 
Hawaii Congress presented a _ pageant, 


The Maryland Congress 
organizes the first state 
pilgrimage to the new 
National Office in 
W ashington. 


Courtesy Washington Times 
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“Pages From the Past,’ with the coopera- 
tion of the Mayor of Honolulu and stu- 
dents of St. Louis College. 

The pageant has four parts: “The Death 
of Baldur,” a Norse sketch presented by 
pupils of Washington Junior High School ; 
a King Arthur feature presented by pupils 
of McKinley High; a mediaeval monastery 
bookmaking scene presented by students of 
St. Louis College ; a fairy scene with dances, 
adapted from “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and given by Punahou pupils.— 


Mrs. CuHarves T. Batrey, President, 
Hawaii Congress. 
WYOMING 


Bath House Facilities Provided 


Believing that “cleanliness is next to god- 
liness,”” the Central Hill Parent-Teacher 
Association of Sheridan induced the Super- 
intendent of Schools to permit the associa- 
tion to use the school shower and bath 
facilities for children on Saturdays. Hot 
water was provided by the school. Towels, 
wash cloths, and soap were provided by the 
association. 

Bath tickets were distributed by the 
school principals to children whose homes 
had no bathrooms. Approximately thirty 
children take advantage of the school facili- 
ties every week. A shampoo, a tub bath, a 
hot shower, and then a cold shower is fol- 
lowed by inspection. Clean clothing is kept 
on hand for those who need it; and dresses 
are made over for the girls. Following satis- 
factory inspection each pupil receives an ice 
cream cone or other suitable treat—Mrs. 
H. C. Wates, Chairman, Sheridan. 


OHIO 
Relief Service 


Congress units dotting the far-flung 
school districts of Ohio did yeoman serv- 
ice in a widespread relief program by fur- 
nishing aid to needy children in- many 
hunger-ridden areas of the state during 
1930-31, in addition to their regular pro- 
grams and projects. 

Reports from seventy-five per cent of the 
state’s Congress units in the spring of 1931 
showed that many groups doing splendid 
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relief work kept no account of their ex- 
penditures. However, approximately $100,- 
000 was spent for food and clothing, tons 
of reconditioned clothing and hundreds of 
pairs of repaired shoes were distributed, 
making it possible for many children to 
remain in school. This work was usually 
carried on in cooperation with the school 
administrators and teachers, although in 
some communities the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation joined the city- or county-wide re- 
lief program. 

During the summer of 1931 groups 
canned and preserved vegetables and fruits 
to meet some of the winter’s food problems 
in their school district. 

A review of the work done by the Con- 
gress units gives assurance that they are 
meeting the challenge of the objectives of 
the National Congress: “Child welfare in 
home, school, and community.”—ETHEL 
Peters Simon, in Ohio Schools. 


WASHINGTON 
Border Conference 


Joining hands in a Border Conference, 
the Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Parent-Teacher Associations met last 
November in Bellingham, Washington, in 
an all-day meeting to discuss educational 
problems and organization experiences of 
both organizations. Nationally known 
speakers for the occasion included Mrs. 
M. D. Wilkinson, President of the Wash- 
ington Congress; Mrs. A. E. Delinage, 
President of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion; Mrs. Edward Mahon, Junior Past- 
President of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion; Mrs. Charles B. Roe, Field Secretary, 
N. C. P. T.; and Miss Charl Williams, 
Vice-President, N. C. P. T. 

Earlier in the fall—in September—three 
thousand adults attended a three-day par- 
ent education conference in Seattle spon- 
sored by the Washington Congress and held 
under the auspices of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Washington. 

Unprecedented attendance marked the 
Institutes conducted by Mrs. Charles B. 
Roe during November in Seattle, Tacoma, 
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Spokane, and Walla Walla, one hundred 
and fifteen registering for the class work 
and over four hundred attending daily in 


Seattle—Mrs. Neri Hai. ers. 


FLORIDA 
Heroic Cooperation 


In Pinellas County a young, enthusiastic, 


energetic teacher was 
stricken with a pe- 
culiar malady. Blood 
transfusions were re- 
sorted to in a des- 
perate effort to save 
her life. Securing 
blood of like quality 
seemed difficult. 
First the mother, 
then a friend, each 
gave a pint but a 
third transfusion was 
necessary to save her 
life. 

The widowed 
mother remembered 
the parent - teacher 
association and ap- 
pealed to it. From 
its ranks a strong 
mother volunteered 
her lifeblood to save 
the teacher, a 
stranger to her. 

Today the teacher 
is slowly gaining 
and many people 
have learned a new 
significance to “oper- 
ation” in the ‘“‘co- 
operation” implied 
in the parent-teacher 
movement. — Mrs. 
J. C. Mirier, 504 
E. Frierson Avenue, 


Tampa. 


WISCONSIN 
Pupil Interest 
Aroused 
The interest of 
pupils in the atten- 
dance of their par- 
ents at parent- 
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With poignant regret the edi- 
tor of OUT AMONG THE BRANCHES 
lays down her pen. The work 
has been enjoyable, at times in- 
spiring. 

During my editorship excel- 
lent, good, and some indifferent 
contributions have been re- 
ceived, but every one has meant 
to me people hopefully striving 
for child betterment through 
the parent-teacher movement. 
I deeply appreciate the spirit 
which prompted the sending of 
all contributions. 

To those with whom this com- 
mon interest has brought to me 
repeated contacts, I want to ex- 
press my appreciation for the 
helpful cooperation which 
seemed to build friendships 
even though we never have met. 

To our Editor-in-Chief, Mrs. 
E. C. Mason, go my deepest 
gratitude and appreciation for 
herself as well as for her gra- 
cious, helpful interest in this 
department of the magazine. 
My wish is that each reader 
might know her as her co-work- 
ers know her. 

For my successor I bespeak 
your eager cooperation. To her 
go my best wishes for enjoy- 
ment in the service and for fur- 
ther development and progress 
in the department. 

BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG. 








teacher meetings was aroused by means of 
an essay contest in the First District of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 


A pupil from a one-room rural school, 
the Colonel Heg School of Racine County, 
won the prize for the best reply to “Why 
I Want My Parents to Belong to the 


rs ke os 


Some of the ef- 
forts were unique. 
The third grade pu- 
pils of the Grant 
School, Janesville, 
submitted invitations 
to their parents and 
gave one reason for 
their belonging. A 
superior association 
at St. Mary’s School 
of Janesville, sub- 
mitted one contribu- 
tion in dialogue 
form between Bob 
and his mother. The 
prize offered adults 
for submitting a 
theme on the topic, 
“Why We Should 
Belong to the State 
and National Con- 
gress of Parents and 
Teachers,” was won 
by a mother from 
the St. Mary’s Par- 
ent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Janesville. 
—JULIA ROCKAFEL- 
Low, 710 Arcadian 
Avenue, Waukesha. 


NOTICE! 
“Mrs. Trueblood'’s 


Dilemma,’ an amus- 
ing and informative 
play written especially 
for production by par- 
ent-teacher associa- 
tions, may be had free 
of charge from CHILD 
We rare, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Plan to 
present it at your next 
meeting. 
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Congress Comments 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President, N. C. P. T., 


recently delivered two addresses at the Insti- 
tute of the California Teachers Southern Sec- 
tion, in Los Angeles. 


* * *# 


The Congress was well represented at 
the President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. Six National 
committee chairmen, ten state presidents, 
and three former members of the National 
Board attended the sessions. The follow- 
ing registered: 

Committee Chairmen 

Miss Adelaide Bavlor, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Ellen Lombard, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Julia Wright Merrill, Illinois 

Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Washington, D.C. | 

Mrs. Chas. H. Remington, Rhode Island 

Mrs. Enoch W. Frost, Arkansas 
State Presidents from Connecticut, District 

of Columbia, Georgia, Michigan, Mis- 

sourt, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 

Rhode Island, and South Carolina. 


* * * 


Mrs. William F. Thacher, an Honorary Vice- 
President of the Congress, and Mrs. Charles H. 
Remington, Chairman-at-large of CHILD WEL- 
FARE, were guests of honor at a luncheon 
arranged for the Congress leaders attending the 
Conference. A telegram of greeting was sent 
to Mrs. Hugh Bradford, National President, by 
those attending the luncheon. 


So ¢ ® 


Mrs. M. P. Summers, President of the 
Iowa Congress, spent ten days in Washing- 
ton during December at the headquarters 
of the National Committee on Education 
by Radio, working as a special representa- 
tive of the N.C.P.T. Special Committee on 
Radio. 


* * * 


Mr. C. M. Hirst, of Arkansas, Chairman of 
the Committee on Illiteracy, was a visitor at 
National Headquarters while attending the 
meeting of State School Superintendents, called 
by the United States Office of Education. 


* * * 


Mr. William H. Vogel, new Chairman of 
the National Committee on Art, is present- 
ing a series of picture talks on Wednesday 
afternoons from 2.40 to 3.00 E.S.T. over 
station WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio, under the 
auspices of the Ohio School of the Air. 
These radio talks began on October. 14, 


1931, and will continue through April 
13, 1932. 

* 7 * 
Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn, of Peekskill, 


New York, owing to continued illness has been 
obliged to give up her work as Manager of the 
Bureau of Public Relations of the International 
Federation of Home and School. Miss Theodora 
George, of the International Institute, Columbia 
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Mrs. David O. Mears, originator 

of Founders Day, beside the tree 

planted in her honor at Hot 

Springs, Arkansas, during the 
1931 Convention. 


University, has been appointed Manager. Mem- 
ber organizations and exchanges are requested 
to send all publications and other communica- 
tions to the International Federation of Home 
and School, 124 West Highland Ave., Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


* * 


Nebraska is organizing a Mother and 
Father Chorus which will sing at the next 
state convention. Theodore Diers, of the 
University of Nebraska School of Music, is 
teaching nine old familiar songs over the 
radio to the mothers and fathers of the 
state. In an announcement of these broad- 
casts Professor Diers says, “Every human 
being has a voice, and music is not an 
elusive thing that must be confined to a 
chosen few.” 

** * 

Mrs. David O. Mears visited National Head- 
quarters on her way to California. Mrs. Mears’ 
many parent-teacher friends will be interested 
to know her address for the winter: 561 Center 
Street, Crescent Park, Palo Alto, California. 


= 7 


The mayors of several cities in Florida 
are proclaiming Founders Day as Parent- 
Teacher Day. The Governor of Florida has 
been asked to make a similar state-wide 
proclamation. The proclamation of the 
Governor of Maryland is on page 375. 
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PARENT-TEACHER WEEK 
PROCLAMATION 
NOVEMBER 15 To 21, 1931 


The future of our country will be in 
the hands of the children of today. 

One ef the fundamental needs of every 
State is the proper instruction and guid- 
ance of our youth, so that when they be- 
come men and women they will be the 
very best type of citizens, of whom we 
may be justly proud. 

We have no greater responsibility or 
graver problem than the proper training 


of children. . ; / 
To successfully and completely carry Baby s Weight Jump! 
out any definite program of public educa- There is no question about the efficacy of 
tion we must have the closest cooperation Karo Syrup as a remarkable food for infants. 
between parents and teachers. : Its high Dextrose content and easy digestibility 
Organizations working along these lines make Karo, with milk, an ideal form of nour- 
should have the earnest support of our ish f, babi F 
State, county, and municipal authorities ae See ae for Inf 
and of all good citizens. Ask your doctor about Karo or I ant 
NOW, THEREFORE, I, ALBERT C. RITCHIE, Feeding...he will 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND, do prescribe the correct 
designate and proclaim the period from formula for your 








November 15 to 21, 1931, as Parent- baby. 
Teacher Week, and urge the citizens of FREE 
the state and all appropriate organiza- 


TO MOTHERS 


A Beautifulzopage Book 
about Karo and Babies. 
Write to Corn Products 
Refining Co., Dept.cw-2 
17 Battery Place, N.Y. 


tions to take an earnest active interest 
therein, giving special thought, study and 
effort to this problem in order that the 
children of Maryland may have every 
advantage and benefit which it is pos- 
sible and practicable for us to provide. 














Given under my Hand and 

(THE the Great Seal of the State 
creat seal °f Maryland, at the City «. <i" DIREC I 

op eae of Annapolis, this 6th day 


of November, in the Year We W 
Beer oll of our Lord. One Thou- ee YOUR O N 
sand Nine Hundred and ; 
Thirty-one. 
ALBERT C. RITCHIE. 
By the Governor: 
Davip C. WINEBRENNER, 3D, 
Secretary of State. 


Better than any- 
body else, you know 
what you want to read about. 








pee agreed Ng chief Gpetentonst inter- 
mew and helpful artici 











— Shout tt them are always easy to find. 
| To find the best articles upon any edu- 
BULLETIN BOARD crtionel uibject, comute, the EBUCA- 
College or School library. it is a monthly 
February 7-13—Boy Scout Week subject index to the contents of leading 
February 17—Founders Day, N. C. educational magazines, including 
» = 


. -. CHILD WELFARE 
February 18-20—Annual Convention, 


National Vocational Guidance As- just ee Se ee ae 


the magazines you wish, 
sociation, Washington, D. C. new or old. If not, we can 
February 22—Opening of George T°” promptly and 
Washington Bi-centennial Celebra- 
tion Periodicals Department 
Feb uary 20-25—Annual Convention, THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Department of Superintendence, Compilers and publishers of indexes 
National Education Association, to periodicals 
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Contented Parents 
(Continued from page 327) 


the untidy house. If twelve hours a day 
with children ties our nerves in double bow- 
knots, then give up a new frock, new shoes, 
or anything else on earth; and hire some- 
one, for at least a few hours each week, to 
look after the children and provide an escape 
for us, from which we shall return “Mother” 
once more. If we see that the young of the 
family are more than our husbands can bear 
with equanimity after a long working day, 
then feed them earlier or later or elsewhere, 
but don’t expose them to the raw nerves 
and temper of an overtired man; nor him 
to the remorse and unhappiness that un- 
pleasant scenes with his children will in- 
evitably cause. In other words, let us run 
our house, not for our own convenience, 
but with as nearly as possible a minimum 
of strain on ourselves and our husbands, 
and, consequently, upon our children. 

In concluding, I cannot do better, I think, 
than to tell the story of a friend of mine. 


ARJORIE was a highly strung person 
with a rigid New England idea of 
housewifery. At a conservative estimate 
she labored eighteen hours out of twenty- 
four to keep her house immaculate, her 


children immaculate, and all that pertained - 


to a household impeccable. When I met 
her, she was irritable, inclined to be hys- 
terical; and her children both feared and 
shrank from her. Then her baby developed 
agonizing attacks of colic, and other serious 
digestive disturbances. Her family doctor, 
with brutal frankness, told her: 

“Tt’s your own fault. You're overworked 
and overtired. It’s enough to ruin a nurs- 
ing baby. By the looks of things I should 
say you care more for your house than you 
do for any of your children.” 

Marjorie is intelligent. Also, she adores 
her children. From that day on, tlie chil- 
dren came first. If she had any strength 
left over, she devoted it to the home. When 
I last visited her, there was a little dust 
on the furniture; luncheon dishes were 
piled unwashed by the sink. But Marjorie 
looked five years younger, the baby had 
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never a twinge of pain, and the two older 
children were so different from the shy 
and rather pallid little creatures | remem- 
bered that | went home and meticulously 
examined my own conscience. 

This won’t be the solution for every- 
body; but even in these hard tithes peace 
and harmony lie within the grasp of every 
average family. And wondering just what 
we are putting before the children might be 
a good way of starting to find out how to 
obtain those two blessed qualities. 





The Problem of the Deaf Child 


(Continued from page 343) 


communication. Practical speech is speech 
that is of use, a constant means of commu- 
nication in the home, among friends, and in 
the business and social world. Such speech, 
in a varying and more and more satisfying 
degree of excellence, is within the reach of 
every deaf child. 

These, then, are some of the things that 
everyone should know, and all of us remem- 
ber: that a little deaf child’s possibilities 
are very nearly identical with those of any 
child; that his handicap of one closed ap- 
proach to his intelligence may be entirely 
overcome by the opening of the roads— 
those of faith and sight; that we have only 
to create for him an atmosphere of trust 
and confidence, to make sure that he sees all 
of good that there is to be seen, and to put 
him in the way of becoming entirely at 
home in our English speaking world. 





A Homemade Nursery School 


(Continued from page 334) 
Lessening Emotional Strain 

YYONE who has been so fortunate as to 
A have visited a modern nursery school 
has probably been struck by the unruffled 
atmosphere pervading it, with none of that 
sense of emotional strain so common in 
many of our homes. In this day and gen- 
eration, when we are all working and play- 
ing at top speed, it is of inestimable value 
to reduce to the minimum the strain on our 
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children’s nerves. All the various factors 
in the nursery school contribute to this feel- 
ing of calmness: the following of a regular 
routine, the possession of suitable toys and 
furniture, the learning to do things for one- 
self, the learning to live amicably with 
others. Even more important is the atti- 
tude of the teachers, sympathetic but at the 
same time casual and detached. A nursery 
school teacher who lost her temper would 
promptly also lose her job. It might be 
well if some of us mothers were in danger 
of some such imminent misfortune as the 
result of our displays of “nerves.” Of 
course harm does follow when we lose our 
tempers, but it is apt to come out in the 
child’s character years later so that we miss 
the immediate sense of cause and effect. 
It is truly unfortunate that most of our 
small children can never attend nursery 
schools. Even though they cannot, they 
need not lose all the advantages accruing 
to those who do. For if we will, we par- 
ents can give them very many of those ad- 
vantages right in our own homes. Jf we 


will, 





About the Frontispiece 
TS picture of Mrs. Milton P. Higgins 


used as a frontispiece is reproduced 
from an old daguerreotype loaned by her 
daughter, Mrs. Sanford Riley of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, who lives at the Higgins 
homestead. Although Mrs. Higgins did 
not begin her remarkable service to the Na- 
tional Congress until Mrs. David O. Mears 
enlisted her interest in 1910, she became 
one of the leading factors in its successful 
development. 

During her presidency, 1920-1923, the 
Congress grew in numbers and in influence. 
She passed away suddenly while attending 
a meeting of the Board of Managers at 
Philadelphia, January 9, 1925. As we 
honor the Founders of the Congress we 
shall not forget those presidents who have 
followed Mrs. Theodore Birney and who 
have pressed on toward the goal: Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Mrs. S..M. N. Marrs, 
and Mrs. Hugh Bradford. 
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y- 
YOUR CHILD 


HELP THEM TO HELP 
THEMSELVES WITH 
THE STEP-PUP 


STEP-PUP is a great help to mothers 
and teachers. Children love it and 
quickly form good habits with its as- 
sistance. 


COLORFUL— USEFUL 


STEP-PUP is a small = in the form 
of a jolly pup, with a blanket of gay 
figured oil cloth. Easily cleaned. Made 
of I basswood, strong and light. STEP- 
PUP makes a very acceptable low seat, 
a colorful invalid table in bed, a con- 
venient high chair, a small table at 
picnics. 
ADOPT A STEP-PUP! 

Your STEP-PUP will help you wonder- 
fully in training the children; makes it 
a pleasure to do things they’re told to 
do! STEP-PUP will be sent to you 


postpaid if you mail a check for $3.00 
(with color preference) to 


STEP-PUP COMPANY 
HARBOR SPRINGS MICHIGAN 

















BooKs WE RECOMMEND 
FOR PARENTS 











AND HIS PARENTS 
A Textbook for Child Study Groups 


By Alice C. Brill and May Pardee Youtz. Every think- 
ing parent and teacher will welcome this practical, 
workable textbook in child study and parent education, 
written from rich experience in group leadership and 
parents’ needs. With an excellent series of lessons for 
study. ’ $2.50 











LIVES IN THE MAKING 
Aims and Ways of Character Building 


By Henry Neumann. A complete and important survey 
of all methods of building character in young people — 
the home, the church, the school, college, community 
practices and industry, with definite suggestions for 
attainment. 








By Hazel Shultz. A valuable and complete guide for 
homemakers, filled with innumerable facts about archi- 
tecture, floor plans, decoration, furnishings, the care of 
clothes, etc. Indexed. Illustrated, $2.50 


These are Appleton Books 
D. APPLETON AND COM PANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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By WINNIFRED KING RuUGG 


N two important books, Building Personality 
] Children and Developing Personality in 

the Child at School, Dr. Garry Cleveland 
Myers has considered ways of helping children 
to develop a good personality, He includes in 
the child’s personality every trait except purely 
intellectual processes, all attitudes toward 
others, reactions to situations as well as looks, 
posture, and mannerisms. Everywhere there are 
influences which affect the child’s personality 
for good or for ill. In Building Personality in 
Children, Dr. Myers advises all who come in 
touch with children to be sympathetic, to be 
careful about the personality that we ourselves 
display, and above all 
to see to it that the 


pupil-pupil relationships. This is a book for the 
teacher portion of parent-teacher associations. 

Each of Dr. Myers’ books is supplied with 
an introduction by M. V. O’Shea of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Dr. Myers himself is head 
of the division of parent education in Western 
Reserve University. There is not a parent or 
a teacher who could fail to derive from these 
books a stimulus toward a saner handling of 
perplexing difficulties. Both books are concrete 
and dramatic, full of stories about Oswald and 
Harold, Timothy and Artemas, and many others. 
(Most of the children seem to be boys. Is it 
that girls have fewer personality difficulties?) 


Homemaking Study 





children in our homes 
feel safe and secure— 
free from fears that | 
come from the parents’ 
frailties or disagree- 
ments. Readers of 
CHILD WELFARE know 
Dr. Myers’ simple idio- 
matic way of express- 
ing his teachings; they 
know the strong love 
for children that ani- 
mates his writings, and 
the emphasis he puts 


Garry C. Myers. 
$2.50. 


at School,” 


$2.00. 


$2.00. 





“Building Personality in Children,” by 
New York: Greenberg. 


“Developing Personality in the Child 
by Garry C 
York: Greenberg. $2.50. 
“Making Homes,” 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


“Wonder Windows,” 
ford. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


for Girls 

aking Homes, by 

Hazel Shultz, is 
intended primarily as 
a text book in a first 
course in housing and 
homemaking for high 
school girls. It con- 
tains explicit directions 
|} as to the best way of 
by Eugenia Eck- | using the book in a 
classroom. The same 
instructions clarify its 
use by an adult study 


Myers. New 


by Hazel Shultz. 

















upon the necessity for 
recognizing each child 
as an individual. Building Personality in Chil- 
dren is particularly for parents, just as Develop- 
ing Personality in the Child at School is intended 
for educators. In the latter book Dr. Myers 
condemns much that is being done today in 
the less progressive schoolrooms, but he does 
not condemn without giving reason or with- 
out offering constructive 


advice about securing 
desirable pupil-teacher and 
Wiritataih la 








group or by a single 
homemaker. The plan 
of the book consists of nine fundamental con- 
cepts about homemaking—for example, “Home 
life and shelter affect each other.” Each con- 
cept is worked out in great detail, with con- 
crete instructions, illustrations, questions, and 
reading lists. The section based on the con- 
cept, “The beauty and usefulness of furnish- 

ings determine their value 


in homemaking,” is one 
that is likely to be of ut- 
x: Gide 


A stencil from Wonder Windows 
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most interest to homemakers, with its discus- 
sion of fabrics, upholstery, color, patterns, and 
period furniture. The most novel feature of 
the book is the section based on a study of floor 
plans as an aid in choosing a house. 


Work for Little Hands 


n Wonder Windows Eugenia Eckford gives 

directions for several kinds of handicraft for 
children from six to ten years of age. First she 
tells a story about a piece of craftsmanship and 
the country it comes from—the block prints and 
stencils of Japan; the tiles of Holland; the 
blankets woven by the Indians. Then she de- 
scribes in simple language the utensils needed 


whe 


and the process of performing each variety of 
handiwork. The stories and the instructions 
have been used in the second, third, and fourth 
grades of a progressive experimental school, the 
Tower Hill School of Wilmington, Delaware, 
where Miss Eckford is a teacher. They can be 
used in the home as well. One of the merits of 
the book is that its instructions call for inex- 
pensive materials. 








Help Make Congress History 


Mrs. George B. C. Rugg, who is well 
known as the editor of the Book Shelf 
of Cu1Lp WELFARE, has been engaged by 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the 
National Congress, to write a history of 
the Congress. Mrs. Rugg is well quali- 
fied for this important task because of 
her experience in writing and the his- 
torical research required in the writing 
of her recent book, Unafraid: A Life of 
Anne Hutchinson, published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

Mrs. Rugg is now engaged in getting 
facts about the events which led up to 
formation of the National Congress of 
Mothers and solicits authentic infor- 
mation concerning any parent-teacher 
groups which may have been formed 
prior to February 17, 1897. 

Please address Mrs. Rugg at 44 Ken- 
sington Road, Arlington, Massachusetts. 
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What creature 
dwells here? 


beast? 
bird? 
reptile? 


This curious home 
hangs low over the 
water. It’s woven of 
grass and leaf strips. 
About the entrance it 
is said that its dwellers 
fasten fireflies to 
frighten away enemies. 
Sometimes it’s so large, with hundreds of private 
compartments, that it’s mistaken for the thatched 
roof of a native hut. What creature builds it? An 
insect? Areptile? A bird? Or a four-footed animal? 


Or do you know this: That if you were on Mars, 
you would tip the scales at only one-third your 
present weight? Why? 


What a world of marvels in this world of nature! 
No wonder boys and girls ask questions! And it’s 
the smart children, who insist on answers, that 
get ahead in this world! One boy—little Thomas 
Edison—asked so many questions, learned so many 
answers, that he grew to be the most brilliant 
inventor of his day. 


Help Your Child to Succeed 


If you want your child to succeed, help him in his thirst for 
knowledge. Give him the answers to all these exciting ques- 
chenptlinn ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. It’s filled with 
inspiring information—accurate and up-to-date—about every 
subject under the sun. Children delight in its wonder-stories, 
fairly sparkling with interest. And its vivid pictures! For 
Compton’s is written and illustrated espe for growing 
minds. 

Can’t you see how this information will help your child in 
school? He—or she—will make higher Day iey to think 
clearly—develop a habit of leadership that makes for success 
all through life. 


Don’t let another week slip by—give your child the help of 
Compton’s right away. It is so easy—the down payment is 
only $3.50—and then your child will have an equal chance with 
others. More than 450,000 sets in daily use. Send for the 
sample pictured section of this wonderful encyclopedia. 
coupon brings it to you without cost or obligation. Mail it 


be Compton's 
Pictured. 


Encyclopedia 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 402, Compton Bldg., 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me at once, without any obligation, Free Sample 
Section and Free Questionario Game with full information 
as to how and where I can get Compton’s. 





PS Tn Ero ones sas a do eek Saab eks os Sede bac 


Please check the ages of your children so we can send sample 
pages most interesting to them. 
Dee 
School 


‘- Pre Grade 
School School 
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Question—I have told my daughter, thirteen 
years of age, something about the beginnings 
of life but not all. She seems so satisfied, and 
asks no more questions. I am afraid she is get- 
ting information outside. How shall I proceed? 


Perhaps your daughter has enough informa- 
tion for the present. Some children are not 
curious. However, you want to be on your 
guard and be sure that she is not under some 
undesirable influence. Further knowledge should 
be presented in a wholesome way and that is 
best done by the parents. When this subject is 
discussed seriously with Father and Mother, 
the child is impressed, and usually any outside 
information which has been obtained has little 
effect. 

She will need inspiration as well as informa- 
tion. The two must go together. The meaning 
of family life and ideals of manhood and 
womanhood must be instilled. Appreciation of 
friendships and their influence have an im- 
portant place in the life of a thirteen-year-old 
girl. The wholesome influence of the church 
and the best religious teaching must not be 
overlooked. By all means make a close com- 
panion of your daughter. Remember, your 
purpose is not to be inquisitive or to preach, 
but to guide, direct, and help her to find the 
best way. 

Do not be afraid or self-conscious. This 
subject includes much more than the mere facts 
of reproduction. It means the building of ideals, 
a knowledge and appreciation of the world of 
nature, and a study of fundamental purposes. 

The reading list which I have sent to you 
will be of help to her and a guide to you. 


Question—I am the mother of a preschool 
child. Please tell me what you think of peg 
boards. We enjoy and profit by reading Cup 
WELFARE, and the Question Box is a boon to 
perplexed mothers. 
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Children find the peg board very interesting 
as play material. They like it because they can 
do many things with it and it gives them an 
opportunity to use their hands. For small chil- 
dren get the large boards which have pegs 
measuring three-eighths of an inch or more in 
thickness. This size is easy to handle. Boards 
and pegs come in various sizes, shapes, and 
colors. 

Toy peg boards are very fascinating. They 
are made with trees, houses, and towers and 
come in various shapes including squares, tri- 
angles, and circles, with holes to fit the pegs. A 
father who is handy with tools could construct 
one. Mothers who are skillful in handicraft, 
woodwork, and painting might be able to make 
them. 

This kind of play material provides a variety 
of interests and develops imagination and orig- 
inality. Peg boards may be purchased from 
educational and kindergarten supply houses. 


Question—My boy of twelve is a problem. 
He was in wretched health when small. Now 
he seems well, but is not doing well in school. 
He is nervous and does not mix with other 
boys. He loves Scouting, camp life, and reading. 


It would be wise to get some professional 
advice upon your son’s physical condition. Have 
him thoroughly examined to see if he is suffer- 
ing from any after-effects of former illness. A 
child of twelve needs to be kept in good health 
for he is approaching adolescence when growth 
is rapid and physical changes are taking place. 

Give him good nutritious food with plenty 
of milk, fresh fruits, and vegetables. See that 
he has enough sleep. Eight-thirty is not too 
early for him to go to bed. Avoid disturbance 
and emotional upsets before bedtime and be 
sure that he retires in a happy mood. 

Since he likes Scouting, why not organize a 
group in your town if there is none? This 
would give Son an opportunity to enjoy some- 
thing that interests him, would have a good 
effect upon his physical condition, and influence 
his attitudes. Scouting would also help him to 
mix with other boys and get him out of doors. 
He needs plenty of fresh air. Sometimes the 
church or school will help to start a Scout group. 

Do not push him too hard in school. Have 
a talk with the teacher. She might help work 
out a course of study for him which he could 
manage. It is sometimes better to let a delicate 
child take two years to complete a grade until 
he is strong. His love of reading will provide 
enrichment to his school work, make it more 
interesting, and as he improves physically it 
will help him to advance normally in his studies. 

Send him to camp for as long a period as 
possible. The outdoor life, regular activities, 
good food, and association with other boys will 
help to build a strong body and a fine character. 

Be careful during this period not to pamper 
him. Do not be over-solicitous and do not give 
him too much attention. He could easily be 
spoiled by it. Let him be a real boy with grow- 
ing ideals of strong manhood. 


(Readers are invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, care of CHILD WELFARE.) 
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Clothes for Little Folks 


(Continued from page 353) 

shower- and wind-proof cotton suit is 
worn. This double outfit with its layer 
of air between is very warm, yet light 
in weiglit. Snug knit anklets on the jersey 
suit fit inside galoshes while looser bands 
on the shower suit are worn outside. 
This arrangement similarly repeated in the 
sleeves is both warm and weatherproof. 
At center front the long plackets close se- 
curely with slide fasteners. The leg open- 
ings of the shower suit spread wide to ad- 
mit the feet, but triangular godets make 
them proof against cold, rain, or snow. 


LL clothes for school wear should be 

planned for easy dressing as lessons in 
self-dependence now have an established 
place in nursery school and kindergarten 
curricula (illustrations D and E). With 
plackets conveniently placed, fastenings few 
and easy to manipulate, and no confusing 
gadgets to get in the way, dressing can be 
great fun as well as educational. It helps 
considerably if the same basic design is used 
for practically all of a little girl’s dresses 
or a small boy’s suits. Once the order of 
dressing is learned, it can be repeated with- 
out the confusion and discouragement which 
is certain to result from wearing clothes 
that go on in various ways. 


e BR 


HE greatest enrichment that can come 
Ee the school from the home is an un- 
derstanding of what the school is trying to 
achieve, and cooperation with the school in 
that effort. The parent-teacher association 
is a remarkable agency working to that 
end.”—F,. J. KELty 





Promote CHILD WELFARE in home, 
school, church, and community. 





FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
FOUNDED IN 1728 BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








The SLAVES, , 
He Freed— S 


HIMSELF, ” 
He Could Not! 


ITH the stroke of a pen Lincoln emancipated 
es of slaves. But to emancipate himself from 
profound een n which so often attacked 
him, he y a well ni, nigh imp His a | 
ief at the death of ved Ann Rutledge is well 
nown. But it is not well known that during his ensuing 
period of mental depression he received his greatest help 
from a physician—a shrewd, common sense, strong prin- 
cipled man. 


Lincoln’s medical contacts have been gathered into the 
new and en narrative, ‘Lincoln and the Doctors,” 
by Dr. Milton H. Shutes, now running serially in HYGEIA. 
Read in the F issue story of Lincoln’s love for 
Aun Rutledge, her untimely death, his afflietion by 
malaria at the same time, his profound mela eeenty. and 
his recovery through the aid of John Allen 

Especially enlightening is Dr. Shute’s Gecuuten of 
Lincoln as a ce eA and the bearing of this phase 
on his life. to HY GEIA now so you may read this 
fascinating story which throws new light on the character 
and personality of Abraham Lincoln. 


Also in the February HYGEIA : 


** How Science Solves Crime’’ 


The lie detector and the so called “truth serum” are 
only two of the many scientific methods of crime detection 
used by the Scientific Crime Deteetion igpesstery. 
— with Northwestern University. 

in a series of articles written for HYGEIA ~ 
= heads of the various departments. t one ap- 
pears in the me a issue. You'll find this as thrilling 
as a mystery story! 

Other worthwhile articles in the uy HYGEIA 
include ‘*The Lowdown on High B Pressure,” by 
Dr. Wingate M. Johnson; **Goiter,” eS Dr. John Rogers; 

nee Deafness i in Small Children,” by Dr. Harvey 

Thornburg; *“Breast Feedin sa eaning,”” by Dr. 
he H. Marcus; ‘*Your Posture,” by Dr. 
a | A. Cohen; and two delightful health stories for 
chil 


HYGEIA, published by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, is each month with authentic health infor- 
mation, written in non-technical language in an enter- 
taining style. If you are not already a » get 
acquain now this 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


G months of & 
HYGEIA sty 


Human Factory Chart 


The regular sub- 
scription price 

HYGEIA ‘is $3 a 

year. But rT with 
the coupon below 
will bring it to you 
for 6 months, and 
also the 84xll\% 
Human Factory 
Chart showing the 
functions of the 
human body in terms of machinery. 









AmericaN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed find $1 for an introductory 6 months’ sub- 
scription to HYGEIA. I am a new subscriber. 


CW-2-32 
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MOTION PICTURES 


By ELizaABeTH K. KERNS ; ; 
Associate Chairman, National Committee on Motion Pictures 





Arrowsmith — Ronald Colman-Helen Hayes. 
United Artists. From novel by Sinclair 
Lewis. Directed by John Ford. | 

The theme of this Lewis novel is intelligently and 
appealingly presented. The film pictures the de- 
sire of the physician to do research work and it 
shows the & culties and sacrifices which inter- 
fere with his career. The loyal and under- 
standing wife who follows him to the plague- 
infested tropics—there to lose her life—his return 
to New York, his revulsion of feeling to pub- 
licity—all are presented with fine sincerity and 
artistry. 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, beyond them. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Ben Hur—Francis X. Bushman-May MacAvoy. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Story by Lew 
Wallace. Directed by Fred Niblo. Se 

A re-issue of the old silent picture with the original 
titles and the addition of music and sound. | 


of action. The wonderful chariot race is sti 
thrilling. 


Adults—good. 14 to 18, good. Under 14, per- 
haps too exciting. 


Cavalier of the West—Harry Carey-Carmen La- 
Roux. Artclass-State Rights. Story and di- 
rection by J. P. McCarthy. 

A captain in the U. S. Cavalry, who is a friend of 
the Indians, routs the “‘bad”” men who would rob, 
steal and ill-treat them. He also clears his brother 
of a charge of murder and helps him to win the 
heroine, although he, himself, secretly cares for 
her. A good western. 


Adults—good. 14 to 18, very good. Under 14, 
rather exciting. 


Cheat, The—Tallulah Bankhead-Irving Pichel. 
Paramount. Story by Hector Turnbull. Di- 
rected by George Abbott. 

Splendid acting by the star wasted on a demoralizing 


story. 
Adults—cheap. 14 to 18, unwholesome. Under 
14, no. 


Delicious—Janet Gaynor-Charles Farrell. Fox. 
Story by Guy Bolton. Lyrics by Ira Gersh- 
win and music by George Gershwin. Di- 
rected by David Butler. 

An entertaining and delightful picture for everyone. 
young Scotch immigrant girl comes to America, 
penniless, and encounters difficulties with immi- 
gration authorities. Her dream of America is 
nearly shattered—but there’s adventure and a 
young millionaire. Very fine music and excellent 
direction. ; 
Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, be sure to see it. 
Under 14, perhaps. 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—Fredric March-Mir- 
iam Hopkins. Paramount. From story of 
same name by Robert Louis Stevenson. Di- 
rected by Rouben Mamoulian. 

An _ excellent portrayal of dual personality in which 
Fredric March misses no opportunity in depict- 
ing the arch fiend. It is the best work of his 
career. The surrounding cast is excellent and the 
direction intelligent. Not for sensitive nerves. 


Adults—fiendish, but excellently done: 14 to 
18, too horrible. Under 14, no. 


Explorers of the World—Harold McCracken, 
Gene Lamb, James L. Clark, J. R. Stenhouse, 
Lawrence M. Gould. Harold Noice-Raspin 
Productions, Inc. Directed by Harold Noice. 


The picture presents the above eminent explorers 
at a banquet with Harold Noice as master of 
ceremonies. Mr. Noice introduces each speaker, 
who, in turn takes the audience with him on an 
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exploration trip. Musical score and sound effects 
accompany the film. | 

A dults—wery interesting. 14 to 18, excellent. 
Under 14, excellent. 

False Madonna, The— Kay FrancisConway 
Tearle. Paramount. From story by May 
Edgerton, “The Heart Is Young.” Directed 
by Stuart Walker. 

A woman blackmailer is forced by her associates to 
impersonate the mother of a wealthy blind boy. 
The youth appeals strongly to her maternal in- 
stinct. She becomes very fond of him and when 
he dies is deeply and sincerely affected. She 
breaks with her past, thoroughly reformed, and 
finds happiness. The story would not be con- 
vincing in the hands of a less capable cast. Kay 
Francis in the réle of the impostor mother shows 
her ability and versatility as an actress. 

A dults—appealing—interesting. 14 to 18, no. 
Under 14, no. 


Frankenstein — Colin Clive-Mae Clarke-Boris 
Karloff. Universal. Adapted from story by 
Mary W. Shelley. Directed by James 
W hale. 

Gruesome and horrible story of a monster made 
from assembled parts of the human body by a 
medical student and eventually brought to life 
by his experiments. The monster has the brain 
of a criminal and soon gets beyond the control 
of the student and escapes from the castle in 
which he is held. Destruction and death follow. 
As a thriller, well planned and presented, but 
not for the sensitive or nervous. x 

Adults—hard on nerves. 14 to 18, too terrible. 
Under 14, no. 


Good Sport—Linda Watkins-John Boles. Fox. 
Adapted from story by William Hurlburt. 
Directed by Kenneth MacKenna. 

A picture which presents the idea that two establish- 
ments are not unusual with American husbands. 
The wife, made aware of conditions, takes living 
quarters among the friends of the lady for whom 
her husband has provided the second home, as 
she, the wife, wishes to find out wherein she has 
failed. The picture is well cast, acting good, 
theme offensive. 


Adults—see it. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 


Her Majesty Love—Marilyn Miller-W. C. Fields. 
First National. Directed by Wilhelm Die- 
terle. 

In spite of a bevy of well-known stars of both stage 
and screen, this picture has little to recommend 
it. W. C. Fields’ juggling act is its most out- 
standing feature. But the picture drags, the dia- 
logue is frequently suggestive and some of the fun 
depends on slapstick stuff from a “drunk.” 

Adults—tiresome. 14 to 18, not recommended. 
Under 14, no. 


His Woman—Claudette Colbert-Gary Cooper. 
Paramount.From novel“The Sentimentalist,” 
by Dave Collins. Directed by Edward Slo- 
man. 

Less than fair story of the captain of a freighter, 
a girl of questionable morals, and an abandoned 
baby. Scene—the tropics. The girl, to get back 
to New York, poses as an innocent miss and is 
hired as nurse for the baby. Her former life 

roves her undoing, but the baby eventually 
ings about yom to both the captain and 
her. The baby, Richard Spiro, less than a year 
old, is the real star of the picture. 

A dults—interesting because of baby. 14 to 18, 
no. Under 14, no. 

Maker of Men—Jack Holt-Richard Cromwell. 
Columbia. Story by Howard J. Green. Di- 


rected by Edward Sedgwick. 
A football story well acted and convincingly told. 
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There is little love interest in it. It tells of a 
father’s disgust with his son who cannot make 
the grade as a football player on the team of 
whieh his father is coach. In the end the father 
loses and the son wins, with the result that there 
is understanding and greater respect between 


them. 

Adults—fair. 14 to 18, interesting. Under 14, 
yes. 

Mata Hari— Greta Garbo-Lionel Barrymore. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Story by Benjamin 
Glaser and Leo Birinski. Directed by 
George Fitzmaurice. 

The story of Mata Hari, the mysterious female spy 
of the World War, whose adventurous career was 
brought to a close by the French firing squad. 
The picture presents her with all the sex lure 
and glamor with which the exotic Garbo can in- 
vest the réle. The acting of others of the excel- 
lent supporting cast is overshadowed by the star’s 
erformance. From her appearance in the mystic 
lindu dance at the beginning to the death march 
at the close, she holds the rapt attention of the 
audience. The French have never told the real 
story of Mata Hari which probably is consider- 
ably less glamorous than the present box office 
production. E i 

Adults—fine of its kind. 14 to 18, unwhole- 
some. Under 14, no. 


Men in Her Life—Lois Moran-Charles Bickford. 
Adapted from story by Warner Fabian. Di- 
rected by William Beaudine. 

A story of a young woman of social position who 
compromises herself with a man who leaves her, 
taking with him her money and jewels. A re- 
tired bootlegger comes to her rescue and engages 
her to teach him social poise. Comedy enters 
here. Later, the former lover endeavors to black- 
mail the heroine and is killed by the bootlegger, 
who, when tried for murder, refuses to talk. The 
heroine tells the truth and the ending is a happy 
one for the retired bootlegger. 


Adults—hardly. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 


Platinum Blonde—Jean Harlow-Loretta Young- 
Robert Williams. Columbia. Directed by 
Frank Capra. 

Story of a newspaper man who marries wealthy 
society girl in spite of himself only to find they 
are miles apart. They finally agree to a divorce 
and the man marries a girl reporter who has 
always loved him. Some cheap tawdry stuff in 
it, but on the whole worth seeing. 

Adults—good. 14 to 18, perhaps. Under 14, 
no. 


Private Lives— Norma Shearer-Robert Mont- 
gomery. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 7 Reels. 
Adapted from Noel Coward's recent stage 
play of the same name. Directed by Sidney 
Franklin. 

Sophisticated comedy, bordering on the slapstick 
variety. Mr. Montgomery and Miss Shearer, two 
ill-tempered young people occupying adjoining 
rooms at a European resort hotel, where they 
are spending the first night of their second 
honeymoon. Suddenly discovering that they still 
love each other, they elope to the Swiss Alps. 
Together again, they alternately fuss and make 
up, until overtaken by their respective spouses 
who demand a _ readjustment. t times it is 
humorous, at times absurd. 

A dults—sophisticated. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, 


no. 


Rainbow Trail, The — George O’Brien-Cecilia 
Parker. Fox. From novel by Zane Grey. 
Directed by David Howard. 

A trite plot filled with action, suspense, hard riding 
and beautiful scenery makes a tense and exciting 
film. The hero comes across a dying man shot 
from behind while trying to find a family who 
had lost themselves in a secret valley. The hero 
decides to avenge the dying man and find the 
family. His adventures are many. — 

A dults—good. 14 to 18, very thrilling. Under 
14, thrilling. 
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Safe in Hell—Dorothy Mackail-Ralf Harolde. 
First National. Adapted from stage play by 
Huston Branch. Directed by William Well- 
man. , 

A morbid, depressing picture of a girl whose life is 
one long struggle to escape from beastly men and 
unfortunate circumstances. ; 

Adults—unpleasant. 14 to 18, horrible. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Sooky — Jackie Cooper-Robert Coogan-Jackie 
Searl. Paramount. From_ story, “Dear 
Sooky,” by Percy Crosby. Directed by Nor- 
man Taurog. 

The friendship of “Skippy” for “Sooky” is the 
theme of the film. It is full of regular boy talk, 
humor and much pathos. Jackie Cooper carries 
off the honors. Bere 3 

Adults—don’t miss it. 14 to 18, excellent. Un- 

der 14, yes. 


Strictly Dishonorable—Sidney Fox-Paul Lukas. 
Universal. From stage play by Preston 
Sturges. Directed by John Stahl. 

A very sophisticated and scintillating comedy which, 
in comparison with the stage play, has been toned 
down considerably. The action takes place in an 
Italian speakeasy in New York. A young South- 
ern girl engaged to a Northern man is taken to 
the speakeasy for refreshment. There she meets 
and falls desperately in love with a popular opera 
singer who is also an Italian Count and an ex- 
perienced and fascinating lover. 

A dults—sophisticated entertainment. 14 to 18, 
no. Under 14, no. 


Tonight or Never— Gloria Swanson-Mervyn 
Douglas. United Artists. From stage play 
by Lili Hatvany. Directed by Harold B. 
Franklin. 


A very sophisticated story concerned with a young 
woman studying for grand opera in whose ongins 
color and emotional reaction are lacking. e 
film, as it progresses to her awakening, 1s skill- 
fully, ably and artistically carried through to the 
“end justifies the means” idea. It is entertain- 
ment for adults only, and by many in that class, 
may be resented. 

Adults—matter of taste. Under 14, by no 


means. Under 14, no. 


Struggle, The—Hal Skelly-Zita Johann. United 
Artists. Story by John Emerson and Anita 
Loos. Directed by David Wark Griffith. 

A story of a man of the present day who brings 
sorrow to his wife and child through excessive 
drinking and frequenting of speakeasies. A poor 
story of the old type of melodrama which is 
about twenty years behind the times. 

Adults—waste of time. 14 to 18, no. Under 
14, no. 


Suicide Fleet — James Gleason-Ginger Rogers. 
R. K. O.-Pathé. Story by Com. H. A. Jones, 
U.S. N. Directed by Al Rogel. 


Very fine shots of U. S. ships in action. A war 

story about “three musketeers” who enlist in the 

i Navy and are placed on special duty on 

clipper ~ 4 used for espionage. The humor is 
rough stu 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, fair. Under 14, hardly. 


Surrender—W arner Baxter-Leila Hyams. Fox. 
From novel “Axelle,” by Pierre Benoit. Di- 
rected by William K. Howard. 

A picture of French prisoners in a German prison 
camp showing their drab and dreary existence, 
also their futile attempts to escape. Romance 
between Axelle who is betrothed to the son of 
the owner of the nearby castle and a French 
engineer who has been ordered to wire the castle 
for lights. Story is realistic, little action, very 
depressing with nothing outstandin 


Aduis—faw, 30 te 18, fair, Onder 16, we. 
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FOR MATERIAL 


About the Preschool Child 
Turn to pages 331, 340, 352, 362, 380 





About Elementary School Children 
Turn to pages 335, 340, 344, 347 





About High School Boys and Girls 
Turn to pages 323, 328, 344, 347, 356, 380 


For Parent-Teacher Units 
Turn to pages 323, 344, 354, 368, 369, 374 


Concerning All Children 


Turn to pages 324, 328, 335, 347, 359, 
364, 367, 378, 382 














to fill out the coupon below and mail 
itin. You cannot afford not to do so. 


lyear - - - $1.00 


(20% discount to associations on subscriptions 
in clubs of five or more) 


Canada - - = = $1.25 
Foreign - - - - $1.50 





Cuitp WELFARE 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


I enclose check for $ 


money order 
Please send CutLp WELFARE for one year lo 








A STAMP OF 
MERIT 


The appearance of an advertise- 
ment in CHILD WELFARE is in itself 
a stamp of merit. You can depend 
upon the products of the following 
firms : 


American Medical Asso- 


ciation > ee « « eel 
D. Appleton & Co. . . Page 377 
F. E. Compton & Co. . . Page 379 


Corn Products Refining Co. Page 375 
Franklin Printing Co.. . Page 381 
Great Atlantic & Pacific 

Tea Co.. . . . Second Cover 


Grolier Society . Fourth Cover 








ES W. F. Quarrie & Company Page 363 
Street Step-Pup Co. . . . . Page 377 
~~... Slate H. W. Wilson Co.. . . Page 375 
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